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NOTES OF THE DAY. 


On the whole the most startling event of the week has 
been the issue of decrees by the EMprror WILLIAM to his 
Ministers on the subject of the industrial condition of the 
German workmen. “ The difficulties in the way of an im- 
provement in the lot of our workmen,” says the Emperor, 
writing to Prince BisMarcK, “which are founded on inter- 
national competition, can only be lessened, if not altogether sur- 
mounted, by means of an international agreement between those 
countries who dominate the world’s market,” and accordingly 
he proposes a conference in which France, England, Belgium, 
and Switzerland shall join Germany for the purpose of 
“coming to an understanding as to the possibility of com- 


costs of the action. 





plying with the wants and wishes of the labourers as mani- | 


fested by them during the strikes of the last few years, 
and otherwise.” ‘This is at once a vague and a comprehensive 
proposal. ‘That it affords evidence of the strong desire of 
the Emperor himself to better the condition of all classes 
of the nation over which he rules, may be freely conceded ; 
though the proposal would have come with a better grace if 
it had not been put forth at the very moment when a General 
Election is imminent. Englishmen will watch the develop- 
ment of his idea with a very lively sympathy, though they 
will probably feel that problems which the united wisdom of 
mankind has hitherto failed to solve are hardly likely to be 
disposed of by the will even of an Emperor of Germany. 


In the meanwhile a natural question arises as to the course 
which the Government of this country should take in the 
event of its being invited to attend a “ labour conference ” at 
Berlin. We trust most sincerely that the invitation will be 
accepted. It is true that Her Majesty’s Ministers recently 
declined a similar invitation from Switzerland. 
stances alter cases, and when Germany chooses to invoke a 
conference of the Great Powers on any particular question, 
it is a very different thing from the issuing of a similar in- 
vitation from Switzerland. If England should go into this 
conference, however, it can only be upon one condition. 
That is, that she shall not be bound in any way by the views 
of the majority of the Powers. However strong may be the 
disposition in some quarters to sink purely political in favour 
of social questions, we cannot believe that the spirit of 
Englishmen has sunk so low as to lead them to barter away 
their own right of independent judgment on questions of 
personal and national liberty. It will be very curious, by the 
way, to see how France will treat a proposal of this kind, 
coming as it does from a Power which is just as much its 
commercial as its military and political rival. 





On the case of PARNELL versus WALTER being called on 
in the Court of the Lord Chief Justice on Monday morning, 
the announcement was made by the counsel for the plaintiff 
that the cause had been settled out of court. The proprietors 
of the Zimes had agreed to pay to Mr. PARNELL £5,000 as 
damages for the libel which they had published inthe shape of the 
forged letters received through Houston, the agent of the 
Irish Loyal and Patriotic League, from Picort, as well as the 





This termination of the case was 
altogether unexpected, not a hint of it having been allowed 
to get abroad. The truth is that the arrangement was 
not really completed until just before the parties to 
the action appeared in court. Naturally there was some 


disappointment among those on both sides who had 
been looking forward with cagerness to an_ exciting 


trial, in which fresh “revelations” would doubtless have 
been forthcoming ; but, upon the whole, it seems to us that 
the result was the best that could have been wished for. 
Certainly Mr. PARNELL has every reason to be satisfied with 
a result which not only secures to him ssbeteial compensa- 
tion for the injury inflicted upon himDby the grievous libel 


| published by the Zimes, but sets his own vindication in the 


clearest light before the country. 


Ir is significant that the Standard made no comment on 
the result of Mr. PARNELL’s action against the Z?mes, and 


| gave hardly more prominence to its report of the case than 


to the sporting intelligence in the next column; while the 
I > re) ’ 


| Morning Post did its best to disconnect the Government and 


the Conservative party from the forged letters, and to point 
out that it at least had never approved of the Commission, and 
had always prophesied that it would very likely end in 
disaster. It will soon be found that an episode which had 
so much to do with the passing of the Coercion Act cannot 
be disposed of so easily. Meanwhile Sik CHARLES LEwis— 
alone amongst Conservatives—glories in his own action in 
calling attention to the matter in 1889, which wasted a week 
of valuable time, caused the Government to insult the 
Nationalist members with an illusory and ludicrous proposal, 
and finally paved the way for that Special Commission which 


| the official organ of the party has always regretted. 


But circum- | 








So many dangers beset the Government, that Mr. Har- 


| RINGTON’S telegram to the Irish National League in America, 


asking them to prepare for a dissolution of Parliament, can 
hardly be regarded with much surprise. Of course, the 
organs of the Government sce a deep meaning init. No 
Irish Convention is to meet now, we are told, for fear of the 
results of the report of the Special Commission, and of a rift 
between the party of order and the party of physical force. 
‘These writers may rest assured that such conflicts do not take 
place when the legitimate hopes of Ireland are on the point 
of realisation by legitimate methods, but when those methods 
have temporarily failed. Meanwhile, at the Lord Mayor’s 
inaugural banquet in Dublin, on Tuesday, men of all parties 
and creeds attended—a thing which has not been seen for 
years——and either drank to the legislative independence of 
Ireland, or at any rate accepted the toast without protest. 
The Irish Unionists are becoming reconciled to the inevitable. 


THE programme of the South Wales Liberal Federation, 
as formulated at Cardiff on Tuesday, embraces Welsh dis- 
establishment, to follow immediately upon Irish Home Rule; 
supplementary legislation on Sunday closing, embracing 
further restrictions on travellers and clubs, and earlier closing 
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on Saturday nights; besides land law reform, taxation of 
ground rents and values, control of police by County Councils, 
local option, manhood suffrage, and several minor items. 
Extension of the Factory Acts is included; but the Welsh 
miners are probably strong enough to obtain an Eight Hours 
rule for themselves. The programme is extended enough to 
occupy the time and attention of more than one Parliament— 
even though the question of “ Home Rule for Wales,” which 
was quite unnecessarily raised at Cardiff, should never enter 
the domain of practical politics. 





Mr. Bryce, speaking at a public meeting in Cardiff on 
the occasion of the Conference, showed that Wales had little 
to expect from the Tory party, so far as her chief questions 

-disestablishment, undenominational education, and land 
reform—were concerned. But whilst warmly supporting the 
movement for the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales, he addressed a timely word of caution to his 
enthusiastic audience regarding their proposal to demand 
a national legislative assembly for the Principality. It 
would, he declared, delay disestablishment and complicate 
the settlement of the Irish question—sound advice to which 
itis to be hoped the Welsh Liberals will give heed. 





SPEAKING at Willenhall on Thursday night, Mr. H. H. 
FowLeR made a vigorous attack upon the financial policy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and amply 
vindicated himself from the charges recently brought 
against him by Mr. Goscnen. ‘The sensitiveness of 
the latter as to criticism of any of his proposals is ab- 
normal; and as it is accompanied by hard-hitting on his 
own part at those who venture to differ from him, he 
has no right to complain when he, in turn, is handled with 
the smartness which Mr. Fower displayed in his exposure 
of his dubious finance. 





Mr. O’Brten spoke at Manchester on Wednesday, and 
had a reception equal to that accorded to him at Leeds last 
week. It is difficult, in face of that which might almost be 
regarded as a triumphal progress, for even the most ardent 
admirers of the present system of government in Ireland to 
cling to the delusion that the English public can, under any 
circumstances, be induced to regard Mr. BALFourR’s prisoners 
as criminals. 





HirHerto an English public-schoolmaster has constantly 
had before him the melancholy fact that five-sixths of his 
form would be better employed if they were learning some- 
thing else. At last, under the auspices of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, an effort is to be made to offer a 
really sound and wide commercial education, which may 
enable English clerks to compete with those who come to us 
from Germany. It is quite possible to make political economy 
interesting to an intelligent boy, still more commercial geo- 
graphy ; while even modern languages may prosper if they 
are treated as matters of primary importance. The great 
City schools, too, have long shown that it is quite possible to 
teach effectively and thoroughly the more rudimentary 
branches of office work. ‘The new head-master of the City 
of London School has already promised to give effect to the 
scheme, and the Conference at the Mansion House on Wed- 
nesday gives good hope of its success. 





Dors abstention from voting by members who not only are 
physically present during a division, but have given evidence 
of the fact by taking part in the debate, technically constitute 
absence from the House? Such appears to be the question 
decided in the negative by the Speaker of the American 
House of Representatives, under protest from the Democratic 








members. Had rules of procedure been adopted, apparently 
no such question would have arisen ; for it has been a rule of 
every Congress since the thirty-ninth, that fifteen members, 
including the Speaker, can compel attendance. Nor could 
the question arise with us, where members not taking part in 
a division must be absent from the House, and where the 
quorum is not more than one-half, but less than one-sixteenth. 
The Democrats are complaining that the Speaker has ex- 
ceeded the unwritten limits of his recognised partisanship. 
To a foreign observer not versed in the technicalities of 
Congressional procedure, it is difficult to see how even an 
impartial Speaker could have acted otherwise. 





PENDING the Portuguese appeal to the Powers, her 
Government would do well to restrain the manifestations 
which are rapidly destroying the feelings of sympathy that 
were at first apparent among some sections of the English 
Liberal party. Attacks on officers of English merchant ships, 
insults to English lady residents, wholesale dismissal of 
English clerks, and silly talk by the Governor of a province 
about sending the English residents under his jurisdiction 
out to seain lighters ballasted with dynamite, though not perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of national disputes, do not tend 
to the advancement of the cause of their promoters. Mean- 
while the current number of the Fortnightly contains a most 
damaging attack on Portuguese rule in East Africa by Mr. 
D. J. RANKriN, who writes with considerable local know- 
ledge. The immorality of many of the so-called Portuguese 
Residents is stated to be simply appalling, and their rule in 
many cases a mere pretence ; while, despite all heavy duties 
the revenue of Mozambique (according to the figures collected 
bya correspondent of the Zimes) shows a heavy annual deficit, 
and the trade of Portugal with it is trifling. 





Mr. GLapSsTONE has thoroughly enjoyed his visit to 
Oxford, and probably enjoyed no part of it better than 
his meeting with a large body of the undergraduates at 
the Union on Wednesday. His appearance there, sixty 
years after he himself acted as President, was an 
event of unique interest. The fact that a grandson 
of SrR Ropert PEEL is now President of the Union 
naturally drew from Mr. GLADSTONE some sympathetic 
allusions to the generations which are coming; whilst on the 
part of Oxford, young and old, Liberal and Tory, there has 
been throughout the week but one desire—to show due 
honour to the most eminent representative Oxford has 
ever had. 





WHATEVER may happen to PROFESSOR STOKES’ seat for 
the University of Cambridge after the next General Election, 
the University constituencies of England have not yet sunk to 
the level of those of Scotland and Ireland. They are still some- 
thing more than mere havens ofrefuge for Conservative officials, 
accessible at any state of the political tide. It is satisfactory 
to see that the Protestant Archbishop of Armagh has ap- 
pealed to the electors of Dublin University to keep themselves 
free to vote for an independent candidate at the next vacancy. 
It is perhaps too much—it would be as regards Oxford—to 
hope for a representative of literature or learning. But an 
independent spokesman of the English and Irish Episcopal 
clergy would at least be a new and interesting element in 
the House. 





ANOTHER terrible colliery explosion must be added to the 
melancholy story of mining adventure. On this occasion it 
is a coal-pit near Newport which is the scene of the explosion, 
by which 120 lives have been lost. 





Ir has been arranged that a large part of the Liberal 
programme shall this year be embodied in Bills, and that 
these measures will be introduced by some of the younger 
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and abler members of the party. Among the subjects which 
will thus be treated are registration, one man one vote, 
allotments, and Welsh disestablishment. The fate of these 
measures largely depends on the chances of the ballot ; but it 
is hoped that opportunities will be found for discussing 
and taking the judgment of the House on some of them. 





Ir is no secret in Conservative circles that there are 
differences in the Cabinet on the Free Education question. 
It seems that Lorp SALisBuRyY committed himself at Notting- 
ham on this subject without the authority, and greatly to the 
surprise, of his colleagues. Several members of the Ministry 
are altogether opposed to Free Education ; but it is unlikely 
that the difference will be pushed to the extremity of public 
disagreement. ‘The Government will find it difficult to with- 
draw from Lorp Satispury’s promise, and yet if they 
proceed they will create much dissatisfaction among a large 
section of their supporters. 


To eat a dinner is seldom a foolish action; but Mr. 
Raikes had better have gone fasting than have /é/ed so light- 
heartedly the Jubilee of Penny Postage. For Mr. HENNIKER 
Heaton, breathing slaughter, has answered the challenge 
with two very pretty little blows in quick succession, or with 
a “ postman’s knock ” (to use the appropriate language of the 
prize-ring). And, as a result, even the ultra-Conservative 
papers are changing their book. “The time is opportune 
for a Committee or Commission,” says the Morning Post. 
Indeed, the Committee or Commission has been wanted this 
long while; “the time is opportune” simply because Mr. 
Raikes shrilled that it was not, on his own trumpet. 


PERHAPS the most useful contribution of the week to the 
discussion of Free Education has come from the head-master 
of Rugby. Dr. Percivat, a bold man, has a constructive 
scheme, and states it. It is briefly this : That there should be 
a free school within reasonable distance of every home; that a 
reasonable proportion of its managers should be elected by the 
ratepayers of the district ; that the Government grant and the 
district school-rate should pay each a half of the remitted fees ; 
that no denominational catechism should be taught as part of 
the school routine ; that any minister of religion may use the 
school for religious teaching, with the managers’ consent ; and 
that the Bible pure and simple should be read and taught, 
unless the managers decide otherwise, and on condition that 
a parent may withdraw his child from such teaching if he 
choose ; finally, that, on condition of such schools existing 
within reasonable distance of every home, other schools may 
continue to charge fees and receive grants as hitherto, under 
their present management. 





Tuis last proviso would test public feeling by experiment. 
Dr. PERCIVAL respectfully asks the denominationalists “to 
consider betimes whether they have any reasonable hope of 
permanently retaining a privileged position at less cost” than 
in this way ; and has every hope for his scheme “if the clergy 
and managers of denominational schools have the wisdom to 
show that they are not afraid of the people, and if the people 
will in return show reasonable confidence in teachers and 
managers.” He adds, “that except on political platforms, most 
of us are in the habit of behaving in this way”—a sound 
remark, worth a dozen public meetings and vicarage tea- 
parties. 


Few people are less like each other than a modern 
Frenchman (of any type) and a French Canadian—separated 
as they are not only by allegiance and conditions of life, but 


6* 





by the principal ‘results of the most eventful century in the 
history of France. Under these circumstances, there is some- 
thing very incongruous in the addresses on French Canada 
delivered at Paris last Saturday night. Should France ever 
again become a colonising nation, her emigrants will find a 
far more congenial home in Central and South America. 
Some of them go there now ; but they return as soon as they 
have acquired a modest competence. Then they build com- 
fortable houses, and enjoy the ease and domesticity so dear 
to the French middle class. 





Wuite Russian Jews are driven out of their country by 
indirect methods, and Russian peasants occasionally, re- 
lapsing into the habits of their nomadic forefathers, wander 
off in troops to unknown regions in Central Asia, the efflux 
is more than compensated by the immigration of Germans 
and Austrians into the south-western districts of the Empire, 
at the rate of something over 40,000 annually. The alarm 
this excites in the official mind—shown in Reuter’s telegram 
of Wednesday, that the GoveRNoR of Kier has ordered 
the number of foreigners in his jurisdiction to be ascertained, 
and a strict supervision to be exercised over their conduct— 
is partly due to the fear of a disturbance of the Russian land 
system. These immigrants come as peasant proprietors, 
purchase waste and common land over which the communes 
have had rights of pasturage, and by this and their more 
modern and effective system of cultivation endanger the 
existence of the native village-communities. Accordingly 
Panslavist writers have long advocated some check on their 
settlement. 





THE struggle between the Bank of England and the 
outside market has continued throughout the week, the Bank 
of England trying to keep up the rates of interest and discount 
in the hope of attracting gold for the purpose of strengthening 
its reserve, the billbrokers and discount houses, and some of 
the outside banks endeavouring to reduce rates because, as 
they allege, the competition of Continental banks compels 
them to do so. The Bank of England still charges 7 per 
cent. to all borrowers, but in the outside market the rate of 
interest has been for the most part about 6 per cent., 
occasionally loans being made as low as 5 per cent., and 
as high as 7 per cent. The rate of discount has ranged 
from about 4} to 44 per cent. It is evident that the bill- 
brokers and discount houses must be losing money, since 
they are borrowing at from 5 to 7 per cent., and in some 
cases even at 8 per cent., and are employing the money in 
bills at from 4} to 44 percent. Therefore, they are crying 
out against the policy of the Bank of England; but all im- 
partial observers approve of what the Bank is doing, for its 
reserve is undoubtedly inadequate. 





THE state of the Money Market is checking all kinds of 
business. Projected new loans and companies are being 
postponed, investors are putting their money on deposit in- 
stead of buying stocks, and speculators, alarmed at the 
continuance of high rates, are selling. In consequence 
markets are generally lower, and are. exceedingly dull. Par- 
ticularly there has been a heavy fall during the week in 
mining and nitrate shares. Trade, too, is suffering. The 
speculators in pig iron warrants have suffered heavy losses, 
there being a further considerable fall in price. Raw cotton has 
also fallen, so has silver, and so have most kinds of raw pro- 
duce. There is also a great falling-off in the orders for new 
ships. This latter is, perhaps, largely due to the rise in wages 
and the prices of material. Yet the working classes are de- 
manding a rise of wages certainly at an inappropriate time. 
The coal-miners, particularly, in the North of England, are 
asking for an advance of 15 per cent. 
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THE COMING SESSION. 





ON Tuesday next Parliament will resume its labours, and 

necessarily not a little curiosity prevails in the country 
on the subject of the Ministerial programme. ‘That curiosity 
is stimulated rather than deadened by the fact that during 
the present year—that is to say, during the period when 
Cabinet Councils are, as a rule, most frequent—only one 
meeting of that august body has been held. On Wednesday 
Lord Salisbury called his colleagues together in order that 
they might formally settle the terms of the Queen’s Speech, 
and learn what measures the Prime Minister intends to 
bring forward during the Session. This has been the 
only meeting of the Cabinet for a period of two months, and 
it is therefore obvious that there has been no general discus- 
sion by the Ministry of the policy for which they are respon- 
sible. What interpretation are we to attach to so singular a 
fact? We are told that Cabinets have not been held as 
usual because Lord Salisbury has been ill. Lord Salisbury’s 
illness everybody regrets ; but this is absolutely the first occa- 
sion on which the illness of a single Minister has been made 
the pretext, not for merely postponing, but for absolutely doing 
away with all Cabinet deliberations prior to the active work of 
a Parliamentary Session. It must be remembered that under 
the English Constitution the ruling authority in the ad- 
ministration of affairs rests not in the hands of a single 
Minister, however powerful, but in those of the Cabinet. 
Every member of the Ministry is, or ought to be, subordinate 
to the collective voice of that body. Lord Salisbury seems, 
however, to have been resolved openly to confirm those 
wide-spread rumours which attribute to him an attitude of 
imperious superiority, not merely to his colleagues individ- 
ually, but to the Ministry in its corporate capacity. He 
ought to be its servant and subordinate, just as the Cecil of 
old days was the servant and subordinate of the Sovereign. 
Instead of this being so, he preserves towards the Cabinet 
an attitude correctly conveyed by the well-worn phrase— 
“ Evo et rex meus.” 

It is, therefore, the policy not of the Government as a 
whole, but of Lord Salisbury, upon which light will be thrown 
in Parliament next week. It will be interesting to see what 
the Prime Minister intends to do with regard to a number of 
questions which have agitated the public mind during the 
autumn. A Land Purchase Bill for Ireland stands first in 
the programme popularly ascribed to him, and the Liberal 
party will be anxious to learn in what manner Lord Salisbury 
proposes to fill the pockets of the landlords without depleting 
those of the taxpayer. Free education may almost be de- 
scribed as a burning question ; for it is already the subject of 
fierce dissensions within the ranks of the Ministerialists them- 
selves. That much will be said, and something very serious 
attempted, with regard to the great educational problems, may 
be taken for granted. The opponents of a national system 
of education under genuine popular control believe that if 
they are ever to force a retrograde policy upon Parliament it 
must be now, and they will not fail to make the attempt. 
Fortunately, the Liberal party occupies so strong a position 
with regard to National Education that it can afford to wait 
with patience for the development of the policy of its 
opponents. The establishment of District Councils and the 
settlement of the Tithes question are among the other items 
included in the unambitious programme which is attributed 
to Ministers. Next August it will almost certainly be found 
that these reforms are still among the things which ought to 
have been carried out, but are not. 

It is not in this miserably small programme of projected 
measures that the real interest of the Session will be found, 
but in that rising battle between the two great parties which 
is now approaching its decisive moment. The House of 
Commons will have to deal at an early date with the most 
flagrant breach of its privileges which has ever been com- 
mitted, and will have to resume its control of those great 





political and historical questions which, in a moment of 
superlative folly, it thought fit two years ago to entrust to 
the care of three of Her Majesty’s judges. For two years 
the Special Commission has staved off from the Govern- 
ment the most formidable attacks upon its policy ; but 
the shield has now been removed, and the two contending 
parties can again meet on fair terms. How do they stand 
to-day in comparison with the position in which they stood 
towards each other on the day when Sir James Hannen and 
his colleagues were called upon to try a nation in a court of 
Nisi Prius? There is no man on the Ministerial side who 
does not know that his party has lost ground enormously 
since then. The popular movement in Ireland, no matter 
under what stress of calumny, of persecution, of sheer brute 
force, has not only maintained itself against its enemies, but 
has won a hundred victories over them. Mr. Balfour cannot 
boast of having advanced a single inch in his attempt to 
solve the great problem committed to him; and Ministers 
themselves know full well that popular feeling in Great Britain 
is dead against them on the question of their Irish policy. 
It is in this last fact—the knowledge by Ministers that they 
are not supported by the country in their coercion of Ireland 
—that the key to the political situation is to be found. It 
will be strange, indeed, if the Government, having this know- 
ledge, does not try to divert the public attention from the 
whole question of Ireland, and to snatch a renewed verdict in 
its own favour upon some side issue. Many such issues are 
at hand to be used if necessary. A great surplus on the 
financial year ; a question of foreign policy in which the 
Jingo sentiment may be successfully evoked ; a proposal 
like that of the German Emperor for a conference which 
is to solve all the social problems of the day—any 
one of these questions might be turned to account by a 
Ministry conscious that, so far as its main policy is concerned, 
its doom has been sealed. It is on these grounds, and not 
because of the measures which Lord Salisbury is supposed to 
have concerted in the solitude of Hatfield, that we look 
forward to the coming Session with eager anticipation. It 
will behove the Liberal party to take its ground from the 
first, to use to the fullest extent the advantages which it 
possesses, and to see that neither clamour nor the closure 
impedes the attack which it is its duty to make along the 
whole line of the Ministerial position. 








GREAT BRITAIN THE GREATER. 
wonsdhtitioean 

\ HAT first strikes one in the truly remarkable and im- 

portant work just published by Sir Charles Dilke, on 
what he calls the “ Problems of Greater Britain,” is its singular 
opportuneness. No book has ever appeared more precisely 
at the moment when it was most wanted. In the first place, 
our new democracy is groping about in different directions to 
find how it can use its freshly acquired political power to 
secure improvements in its own chances and conditions. 
In the second place, a keen interest has by various circum- 
stances been awakened in the relations between the Mother 
Country and her daughter lands in other parts of the globe : 
there is a vague feeling in the air that our parliamentary 
constitution is working neither smoothly nor efficiently ; the 
case of Ireland has brought other possibilities within the 
horizon; the necessities of common military defence have 
stirred other questions of common interest; we have some 
more than ordinarily critical difficulties before us in Africa. 
Thus, in short, the question of domestic reform, and the 
question of Imperial consolidation or advance, are, both of 
them, pressing on every politician who is capable of looking 
even so far as a twelvemonth ahead. Floods of nonsense 
invade the public ear alike as to the condition of the 
people at home and the position of the Empire abroad. 
This is inseparable from discussion in a country with a 
free and alert press, and a wise man will take care not to fret 
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himself because of it. In this state of the public mind and 
public questions, Sir Charles Dilke’s book may be expected, 
for a wonder, to operate at once as a stimulant and a sedative. 
His elaborate picture of the lands beyond the seas, where the 
English race, tongue, laws, institutions, manners, mental 
habits, have entered on a boundless continuity of inherit- 
ance, is none the less exhilarating for being full of so- 
briety, measure, and close facts. On the other hand, he 
has no illusions, and is not carried away by the big 
phrases and intoxicated conceptions of the windier sort of 
imperialist. So thoroughly good an example of the temper in 
which the stirring questions of the time should be examined 
can hardly be thrown away. The danger of our day obviously 
lies in heady impatience on the one side, and reckless pliancy 
on the other. “Are you in favour of the Thirty-nine Articles ?” 
cries a man in front of the platform. “ Yes, and of forty more 
if you like,” says the candidate on the night before the polling- 
day. A word of prompt welcome should not be wanting to a 
piece of work which, both in its method and its material, gives 
people such valuable food for political reflections of a reaily 
responsible descriptic 

It is not that a survey of the problems of government in 
the colonies is in the least degree calculated to damp the 
spirit of experiment and reform. The effect is just the opposite. 
Nothing is more persuasive with the great mass of English- 
men than a precedent, and no precedent is so telling as one 
found among his own kinsfolk, either in the United States or in 
Britain over the seas. For example, Local Option will lose half 
its odium in many minds when they see how freely the ex- 
periment has been tried in Canada. People who would shy 
violently at a proposal from the National Alliance, will be im- 
pressed by the statement that in Australia, “as the ranks of 
the electors day by day are swelled by an increasing proportion 
of native-born Australians, the Local Option principle even 
to the extent of National Prohibition gains ground.” It is 
true that the American and Canadian example may in its result 
be still doubtful, but we may be quite sure that England will 
not stand alone in refraining from more or less drastic experi- 
ments in temperance legislation ; and it throws a significant 
light on one burning question in connection with such 
legislation, that Victoria seems to be the only part of the 
British Empire in which the principle of compensation to the 
publican has been applied. In the same way, nothing tends 
more to produce a cool and enlarged frame of mind as to 
those educational controversies which are again reviving 
and slowly approaching a critical stage among ourselves, 
than acquaintance with the working of things in the colonies. 
Education is practically free throughout almost all British 
North America, and for more than half of the population of 
Australia. In the latter set of colonies, save in Western 
Australia, no concession is made to the denominational 
system ; and it is worth remarking that “the crime statistics 
of those colonies which possess a nearly universal secular 
system of primary education give no colour to the view that 
such a system has a deteriorating effect upon those subjected 
to it.” Even in the group of questions connected with the 
protection of native industry, it would be very rash to say 
that we have nothing to learn. Fair Trade came within a 
measurable distance of becoming a practical difficulty in our 
own politics not so many years ago, and nothing is more 
certain than that a serious and prolonged depression of trade 
might here too lead to a protective movement. 

It is the tariff question that, as all cool observers have 
long perceived, and as Sir Charles Dilke now truly says, is 
the crux of what calls itself the policy of Imperial Federation. 
Closer political union among the component portions of the 
Empire would, even if it were possible on those terms, be a 
very poor affair without a Commercial or Customs Union. 
But a Customs Union is impossible without the imposition in 
Great Britain of some form of virtually protective duty. All 
proposals imply differential treatment of foreign as distinct from 
colonial goods in home ports. The telegrams from Canada 








within the last ten days are the best illustration of this. 
What the Canadians always ask for is “that we should 
concede advantages to colonial goods over the goods of 
foreign countries, and many of them distinctly explain that 
they would not admit British manufactured articles into 
Canada without duty.” In Australia, Sir Charles Dilke’s con- 
clusion is that the majority are disinclined to trouble their 
heads about Imperial Federation ; references to it are not 
taken up by popular feeling; “there is an unwillingness to 
discuss changes in the direction of strengthening the tie 
with dy mother country.” The sentiment of Imperial unity 
is in ‘many respects a noble and an exalted sentiment, but 
well may the author warn us that “it is useless to under-rate 
the difficulties in the way” of any attempt at this moment 
practically to realise it. Meanwhile, nothing but gain can 
come from such cautious consideration as the author has 
given to this and the other questions that he has opened and 
explained, in what is undoubtedly, whatever we may find to 
say on given portions of it, the most comprehensive, varied, 
and instructive survey of the British realm outside the three 
kingdoms that any publicist has yet attempted. 








THE NATIONAL INDIAN CONGRESS. 
oonepinien 

‘THE reports of the meeting at Bombay, in December last, 

of the National Congress, illustrate a new phase in the 
development and complication of our Imperial responsibilities. 
Mr. Bradlaugh has spent a few weeks on the shore of Western 
India, in the chief city of those parts, and is returning in charge 
of a Bill for reforming the government of all India, which will 
supply the British Parliament with some novel constitutional 
problems in addition to those that are pressing for solution at 
home. Our internal difficulties in India have hitherto been 
mainly connected with questions of administrative reorganisa- 
tion; we had to set in order the machinery of government; we 
found many provinces of the Moghul empire in a state of utter 
dilapidation, and for the last century we have been gradually 
building up a civilised administration upon the materials of 
the old fabric. With that instinct for political continuity 
which has been so useful to the English nation, we have been 
reconstructing our modern edifice very much upon the 
original lines. We retained many of the territorial sub- 
divisions ; we preserved and improved the fiscal and exe- 
cutive systems; we substituted English magistrates and 
collectors, duly supervised, for Mahommedan prefects or 
Maratta tax-gatherers ; we amalgamated a number of automatic 
rulerships into the powerful, energetic, and highly trained 
Anglo-Indian governments. 

If this remarkable experiment in political dynamics had 
been conducted by any other European nation, it would at 
least have been logically carried out. But the English intro- 
duced, side by side with the improved machinery of an ancient 
régime, three very modern and incongruous inventions—uni- 
versal public instruction, the English language and literature, 
and the Native Press. They withheld responsible govern- 
ment, but they granted irresponsible journalism; and they 
made amends for the prohibition of English institutions by a 
copious importation of English ideas; they went in boldly 
for the intellectual emancipation of India. No English- 
man will say that they who did this were wrong; but of 
this rather anomalous commixture of ideas and institutions 
the National Congress is the natural and, on the whole, 
the legitimate offspring ; we have no right whatever to stand 
aghast at its appearance, and we trust to have no serious 
cause for quarrelling with its behaviour. The Assembly is a 
self-constituted body; it may have no better warranty for 
dubbing itself “ National” than other associations which 
assume a title that they hope to justify eventually; its pro- 
ceedings are quite beyond the understanding of a_ vast 
majority of the population, and are regarded with doubt or 
disapproval by some intelligent and important sections of 
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Indian society. Nevertheless, since this meeting has formu- 
lated, according to approved constitutional methods, resolu- 
tions asking for changes of the structure of the Indian 
Government and for some significant alterations of the law, 
both expediency and courtesy require us to give their views 
at least a fair hearing. 

To do this, indeed, is not only expedient but easy ; the 
sentiments expressed at the Congress are as familiar to us as 
the form of its proceedings. The organisation may indeed 
be said in one sense to bear the marks of English handiwork 
as clearly as the Indian railways or the four Indian Uni- 
versities ; it is managed under the advice and leadership of 
Englishmen ; and its aims reflect principally the average 
notions of political traditions in England, enlivened bya very 
few of its extreme peculiarities. Representative mechanism— 
the invention patented by Englishmen-—is in the forefront of 
the programme ; the motions carried by acclamation at the 
meetings are mostly directed against ordinary administrative 
and fiscal shortcomings of an arguable character. The 
restriction on possessing and carrying arms; the interdict 
virtually laid upon the formation of native volunteer regiments ; 
the refusal to establish military colleges, or to hold annual 
examinations for the civil service in India; and some other 
disabilities inseparable from the present state of the relations 
between the two countries, are formally protested against ; but 
it is reassuring to find that the list contains no very intolerable 
grievances. 

We have evidently to do with a convocation of intelligent 
people, who represent English education and the professional 
classes rather than rank, wealth, landed property, or com- 
merce, and who appear to believe unfeignedly that the time 
has come when India can begin to set up by degrees a con- 
stitutional government of her own after the English pattern and 
example. 

It is of little use to inquire into the precise motives or 
aspirations which brought these gentlemen together, to ques- 
tion the purity of their somewhat exuberant patriotism, or to 
point out that an Indian plebiscite will certainly bring forward 
a very different class of representatives. Mere prophecy of 
failure, or imputations upon their motives, would be dis- 
regarded by the leaders; by the Indian people at large, who 
look to their rulers for acts rather than arguments, it will be 
still less appreciated. There is nothing to be done or said be- 
yond examining the project, and forming our conclusions upon 
its practicability in the common interests of the two nations. 

Our readers may be aware that in each of the four 
largest provinces of British India there is now a Legislative 
Council, containing a majority of official members, the 
remainder being nominated by the Governor. Above these 
is the much more important Council of the Governor-General, 
constituted in the same manner on a larger scale ; but in all 
these Councils the number of non-official members is very 
small ; and such considerable provinces as the Punjab and 
Burmah have no Council at all. It must be admitted that as 
channels for turning the currents of public opinion upon the 
legislative mill-wheel, these arrangements are somewhat 
narrow and scanty ; but in India all projects of legislation 
are published and widely circulated beforehand to all 
whom they may concern. That some enlargement of these 
Councils, in scale and in number, is expedient, has been for 
some time an accepted opinion in India; but the question of 
the basis upon which they should be broadened out raises 
deep and complex issues. Mr. Bradlaugh and the Congress 
would introduce the elective principle, and require that in 
each Council half the members shall be elected ; whereby we 
are at once confronted by the problem of devising an electoral 
franchise that shall provide for the representation of some 
two hundred and fifty millions of people, subdivided and 
isolated by numberless diversities and antipathies of race and 
religion, without swamping the official element by a flood of 
popular delegates, and producing something like chaos in the 
provincial council chambers. 








Never was a Constituent Assembly in a more difficult 
situation ; there are no precedents to guide it; there is no 
material ready to hand ; the ground is a ftadula rasa, swept 
and rolled flat by centuries of Asiatic despotism ; it is in parts 
soft and slippery, and elsewhere rather hollow under foot. How- 
ever, the Congress unanimously passed six resolutions for en- 
larging the Councils on the electoral basis, and dividing British 
India intoelectoral districts which would be territorial units, and 
which would send representatives to electoral colleges in the 
proportion of one representative to twelve millions of the total 
population of the district, the voters being all qualified males 
above twenty-one years. The colleges, in their turn, would 
elect members to the Councils in proportion to the millions 
of the population ; and some attempt is also made to give a 
proportionate representation to the chief religious denomina- 
tions. The qualifications for membership of the colleges and 
for the many millions of voters, who are to vote by ballot, 
are left to be determined hereafter; so that at least one 
fundamental and enormous difficulty still faces us, for, as the 
scheme stands for criticism, it admits all except the women of 
India, whom indeed one speaker desired to include. 

No better evidence of the extreme complexity and obscu- 
rity of the problem of establishing popular government in 
India could be adduced than the simple fact that this is the 
best solution which the Congress can suggest to the British 
Parliament. The electoral colleges seem to have been bor- 
rowed either from the constitutional machinery of the United 
States, or from the impotent theories of the Abbé Siéyés ; 
the whole system is incomplete and disjointed; it is im- 
possible to conjecture how it would work, or what kind 
of representatives it would turn out. But it is clear that 
these elected members, whatever be their qualification or 
capacity, are intended to check and counterbalance heavily 
the official and nominated members, for their numbers would 
be equal, and they would be driven forward by all the clamour 
and agitations of the most ambitious and restless section of 
the Indian community. Every act and measure of the 
Executive Government, excepting its foreign policy and 
its military dispositions, may be scrutinised and debated 
upon in these Councils, which are to have extensive powers 
of control over taxation and finance; while the Viceroy’s 
power Of overruling, in certain extreme cases, the decision 
of his Legislative Council appears to be subject to some 
kind of revision by a Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons for Indian Legislative Appeals. 

Such is, in outline, the scheme elaborated by the Congress 
for reforming the Indian Governments. For the exactitude 
of the details we will not answer positively ; but enough has 
been said to show its form and substance ; and we are in- 
clined to doubt whether even its inventors are anxious to 
press it seriously. It is intended to place checks on irre- 
sponsible officialism, to ventilate the close Council rooms by 
the free popular air, and to provide a telephonic apparatus 
for collecting and transmitting the innumerable voices of 
India. We fear that in the most civilised country in the 
world such a scheme would only produce dislocation instead 
of checks, and the opening of windbags amid the confusion 
of tongues. We entertain a genuine sympathy for the 
wishes of educated Indians to obtain a larger share in the 
management of Indian affairs, and greater opportunities of 
influencing the making of laws ; and we think that the Legis- 
lative bodies might be strengthened by a larger introduction 
of the most capable and prominent natives into the Imperial 
and provincial Councils. We believe that it is unwise to leave 
the expression and representation of the needs, grievances, and 
crude ideas of a very scantily-educated population entirely to 
native journalism ; and we consider that the inevitable exagger- 
ations and mis-statements thus engendered will be corrected by 
providing some opportunities for responsible discussion and ex- 
planations. We should be in favour of bringing local knowledge, 
influence, and interest to bear upon the administrations, and 
we are sure that independent views combine well with official 
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experience. All these reasons operate in support of some 
measure for establishing more Legislative Councils, for in- 
creasing the number of the non-official members in the 
Councils already existing, and for relaxing the rules of business 
which now restrict all discussion to the precise motions made 
on points raised in the framing of law. But it seems impos- 
sible to accept any such scheme of constitutional change as 
that which the Congress has elaborated ; and we greatly fear 
that the obstacles against introducing any effective and com- 
prehensive system of representation are for the present 
insuperable. 








MR. PARNELL AND THE “TIMES.” 





A VERDICT of five thousand pounds damages in an action 
for libel is a very serious matter. Judging by the sums 
ordinarily assessed in actions of this description, there can be 
no doubt in any reasonable mind as to the gravity of the 
injury which has been inflicted upon the man who obtains so 
large a solatium. Nevertheless, there appear to be those 
amongst us who look upon the result of the trial in which Mr. 
Parnell was the plaintiff and the proprietors of the Zimes 
were the defendants as a triumph for the latter rather 
than for the former. We can only say that it would 
be difficult for wrong-headedness to display itself more con- 
spicuously than in the utterance of such an opinion. When 
we remember, not only that this large sum of money was 
offered by the defendants before the trial actually took 
place, but that it was accompanied by an undertaking to 
pay the costs of Mr. Parnell, we cannot but feel that it 
represents a vindication of the injured man as ample and 
complete as any which our Courts of Justice have ever had 
to record. ‘That a much larger sum would have been—and 
ought to have been—given by any honest jury if the cause 
had been tried out, is certain; but against a possible loss of 
money, by reason of the settlement of the case out of 
court, Mr. Parnell is entitled to set the fact that his 
calumniators admitted their absolute defeat by refraining from 
any attempt even to palliate the conduct which has brought 
upon them this heavy penalty. And most assuredly they did 
well to take this course ; for the more closely the origin of the 
Times libel upon Mr. Parnell was investigated, the more 
heinous must have appeared the offence of which that deeply- 
injured man was the victim. There is nothing in our recent 
history which will compare with the incident of the forged 
letters. We have no wish to press unduly upon the pro- 
prietors and managers of the Z?mes, whose personal good 
faith we are quite ready to admit. It would be cruel, 
indeed, at this moment to dwell upon the terrible blunder 
of which they were guilty, for the penalty they have 
had to pay is hardly less terrible. They staked the reputation 
and the influence of a great journal upon the truth of Pigott’s 
forgeries ; they lost, and they have now to bear their punish- 
ment, of which the most insignificant part is the heavy pe- 
cuniary sacrifice to which they are compelled to submit. 

With the conductors of the Zimes we need not further 
concern ourselves at this moment, though we are bound in 
common honesty to say that when we remember how 
this libel originated, from what a foul and tainted quar- 
ter the forged letters were procured, and with what male- 
volent persistency they were during many months thrust 
upon the public notice, we cannot pretend to think 
that the penalty which has fallen upon those responsible 
for the publication is a grain too heavy. There are, however, 
two points upon which the public would do well to reflect 
before the episode of Mr. Parnell’s action against the Z7?mes 
is forgotten. ‘The first is the terrible character of the wrong 
which was done to Mr. Parnell. The letters which Pigott 





produced in response to the appeals of Houston, if genuine, 
convicted Mr. Parnell of being a secret accomplice after the 
event in that hideous tragedy of the Phoenix Park which 
excited to so great a degree the horror and reprobation of 
the civilised world. No more fearful accusation could have 
been brought against any man of Mr. Parnell’s position. Yet 
for nearly two years, down to the very day on which Sir 
Charles Russell blew to pieces the whole infernal fabric 
of lies and criminality on which the Zimes letters rested, 
Mr. Parnell had to remain under the stigma of this 
shameful allggation. We have learned since, from the lips 
of witnesses on whose veracity no imputation has ever 
been cast, what is the truth about Mr. Parnell’s feelings 
regarding the tragedy of the Phcenix Park. We know that 
hardly any man living was so deeply affected by it, and that it 
led him at once to take steps for withdrawing altogether from 
public life. But for nearly two years this innocent man went 
about amongst us under the shadow of a suspicion so dark 
that the mere thought of it must have been intolerable to him. 
There were men sitting with him in the House of Commons 
who did not think it indecent or inhuman openly to jeer at 
him on the strength of Pigott’s monstrous fabrications, and a 
great political party which literally lived upon the story of his 
alleged infamy. It is simply idle to pretend that he might 
have cleared himself from the charge sooner than he did. In 
that excited state of public opinion, for the creation of which 
his libellers were themselves so largely responsible, it would have 
been useless for him to try to obtain justice from a London jury 
until he had in his hands those clear and irresistible proofs 
which in the end he obtained by something like a miracle. 
We would ask not the supporters of Mr. Gladstone, not the 
allies of Mr. Parnell, but all honourable men among his 
opponents, whether a more cruel wrong was ever done than 
that of which the Irish leader has been the victim. Every 
honourable man in the Unionist party must now feel that Mr. 
Parnell has been the subject of as gross and dastardly an 
outrage as was ever committed upon a public man. 

The other point suggested by his triumphant vindication 
concerns his political opponents generally. Who amongst 
us that remembers the first publication of Pigott’s clumsy 
and ill-conceived forgeries in the columns of the Zimes, the 
pomp and circumstance with which they were produced for 
the purpose of influencing a Parliamentary division, does not 
also recall the fierce outburst of joy with which the criminal 
fabrication was received by Mr. Parnell’s political opponents ? 
There has been nothing like it in modern times—no ex- 
hibition of party passion run mad which can be compared 
with this display of insane hatred and fury. For weeks, 
for months, ay, for a year and more, the Unionist party 
insisted with an absolutely fanatical intolerance that the 
letters were real, and that Mr. Parnell was consequently the 
vilest of mankind. Any man who ventured in a London 
drawing-room, or a West End club, in 1887 or 1888 to hold 
the contrary opinion, was almost shouted down by the 
majority, was scouted, derided, laughed at, if he were not 
himself denounced as a moral partner in Mr. Parnell’s guilt. 
What do the intolerant majority of two years ago think of 
themselves to-day? We do not ask what reparation they 
are prepared to make to the man whom they wronged, but 
we do ask whether they have still the same confidence in the 
soundness of their own judgment, in the clearness of their 
vision, as they had then. It is nearly twenty years since the 
English public was divided on any question of opinion so 
fiercely as it has been upon this of the forged letters. At 
that time a wretched impostor sought by means of the 
clumsiest of fabrications to establish his claim to the title and 
estates of an ancient house ; and half England, to its shame 
be it said, took him at his word and applauded his fraudulent 
pretensions. The Tichborne case, it was well said at the 
time, was “a touch-stone for fools.” What phrase more apt 
can convey the truth with regard to the reception of Pigott’s 
forgeries by so large a section of English society ? 
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MR. HUXLEY ON HENRY GEORGE. 





[tT is a curious bit of satire on the supposed fitness of 

eminent men of science to lecture the rest of us on 
public affairs, that Professor Huxley should only now have 
found out that the @ Arvtori way of treating politics has become 
so serious a business as to demand his appearance in the arena. 
Last month he once more demolished for the thousandth 
time some of the equalitarian theories of Rousseau, though 
he admitted that the task had already been adequately done 
by two writers ; by one of them in perhaps the most widely 
read of all the serious books of our time. This month the 
Professor brings his acute mind and trenchant pen to the 
work of exposing the fallacies of Mr. Henry George. As if 
Thomas Spence of Newcastle had not propounded similar 
theories a hundred years ago, and as if there had not been 
Spencean societies then just as there are societies for land 
nationalisation now. As if a strenuous and successful defence 
against the Georgians had not been incessantly carried on for 
the last dozen years by all sorts of writers of both parties, from 
Mr. Mallock upwards or downwards. ‘To that work in itself we 
can have no manner of objection. What Surprises us is Mr. 
Huxley’s evident agitation at the circulation of Mr. George’s 
writings, and his simplicity in believing that a dozen pages 
only touching the surface of the matter will serve for antidote 
to the mischief. It seems to us that the @ prior? method is 
on the whole less and not more popular than it was, and that 
the extension of political power has made our people more 
and not less practical than they were while still struggling for 
political power. Professor Huxley is the master of so strong 
and admirable a style, that it is always a delight to read him, 
whether he is trouncing a bishop, or pricking the bubbles of 
latter-day communism. What is singular is that he should know 
so little of the controversy into which he plunges with such 
heroic energy. He ridicules, for instance, the proposition 
that the basis of property is “the right of a man to himself, 
to the use of his own powers.” But no less a man than 
John Locke anticipated Henry George in this very talk. 
Again, while accepting in a general way the doctrine that the 
expenditure of labour in production is the best title to ex- 
clusive possession, Mr. Huxley pronounces dogmatically 
from his chair that this doctrine authorises the exclusive 
ownership of land to exactly the same extent as it does the 
ownership of anything else. Yet Mill, in his patient and 
careful way, has shown that rights of property are of various 
kinds, and that individual property in land must be justified— 
as he thought within limits it was justified—by grounds 
and reasons of its own. Mill may be right or wrong, but to 
pretend to settl eoff-hand these complex subjects without 
knowledge of what has been said about them by com- 
petent disputants, would be treated by nobody more 
sharply or more severely than by Mr. Huxley, as a sure sign 
of incompetence, in biology, paleontology, or any other 
subject which he really grasps and understands. If he 
cares to study a really effective criticism of the teachings of 
“Poverty and Progress,” he will find that this was thoroughly 
well done by no less skilful dialecticians than Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Mr. Frederic Harrison at a certain remarkable 
conference just five years ago, the transactions of which were 
widely circulated at the time, and are easily accessible to this 
day. The Professor, for instance, blows a loud trumpet-note 
over what he treats as the crowning exposure of Mr. George’s 
most absurd sophism. Mr. Balfour—who had not then 
yielded up to Irish “ booing ” a mind that was meant for philo- 
sophic doubts-—had anticipated him by the self-sameargument. 
Mr. George says that “though his titles have been acquiesced 
in generation after generation, to the landed estates of the Duke 
of Westminster, the poorest child that is born in London to- 
day has as much right as his eldest son.” Mr. Balfour retorts 
that we should add, “And the most degraded savage in the 
South Sea Islands has as much right as the London child, and 
he is robbed if this right is denied.” This excellent reply gains 





nothing by Mr. Huxley’s rather boisterous expansion. The 
disputants of five years ago grappled with the contentions of 
the land nationaliser by concrete facts and illustrations, of 
which one ounce is better than a bushel of abstract logic. 
Far better, however, than all merely argumentative answers 
is that great institution, the Building Society. We have 
heard how Mr. George once addressed an audience of fifteen 
hundred working people, and how he set them all against 
him at the outset by one of his declarations about property 
in land being an iniquity —because five hundred of the persons 
present owned their own freehold houses, five hundred more 
were saving up with the same purpose, and the third five 
hundred knew it was their own fault that they were not as 
lucky as the other thousand. The diffusion of property 
among the workers is already greater than is commonly 
supposed, and that is the only sure bulwark against the @ 
priort deluge. 

Of course, all sober men will agree with Mr. Huxley that 
to base either attack or defence in the case of existing insti- 
tutions on what are called natural rights, is irrational in itself 
and mischievous in its results. He is perfectly sound when 
he lays it down that the only question worth asking as to a 
law or institution, is whether it is or is not “ for the welfare of 
society at that time and under those circumstances—looking 
at the question all round and taking fully into account 
the disadvantages of restraint of liberty—that its members 
should be compelled to do this or restrained from doing 
that.” In other words, circumstances, expediency, utility, 
are the only true test. Nature gives us no rights, not even, 
as Carlyle says, the right to be. But if Mr. Huxley is going 
to prolong this controversy he must not stop at this mere 
negative. Phrases never acquire such power over men as 
the phrase of natural rights has acquired, unless there is 
something solid and substantial at the back of them. We 
laugh at the ancient theological controversies of mono- 
physites, monothelites, and the rest, but the rival schools 
knew very well what they were about, and great issues of 
nationality centred on what to us are mere pin-points of 
dogma. So when the French a hundred years ago picked up 
Rousseau’s doctrine of natural ri-’:ts and human equality, they 
used the phrase and the principle «nich the social requirements 
of the’time demanded. Natural right was the bad name for a 
good thing—to wit, social right. What does social right 
mean? It means this, that the end of government and 


‘institutions is the happiness of the governed, and not the 


happiness of a caste or a class; that the standing order of 
things within the social union should be made conducive to 
the interests of all; that the interests of all are best served, 
as experience has shown, by recognising in each the right, not 
natural but social, to the fruits of his industry, freedom of his 
person, equality before the law, and so forth. It was a great 
pity, no doubt, that the French chose a wrong name, and 
considerable mischiefs were the consequence. But, in spite of 
the improper name, the doctrine of natural rights was a good 
enough engine for the social wrongs of that time. Let Mr. 
Huxley spend a forenoon in turning over the pages of Miss 
Edwards’s new edition of Arthur Young’s “Travels,” and 
contrast in detail rural France in 1789 and 1890. We prefer 
the doctrine of duty to the doctrine of rights ; but if a govern- 
ing class shirk their obligations, it is no misfortune, but most 
salutary, that the governed should “ stamp their strong foot” 
and insist upon their claims. 

One word more with this distinguished man. He has 
snatched up his pen, in order to convince the common people 
that natural rights are all nonsense. If he really wishes to 
reach the common people he will do well to avoid con- 
temptuous images as to the folly of letting the cooks and 
loblolly boys tell the captain how to navigate the ship; in 
other words, we suppose, of letting the majority choose a 
Minister or determine a policy. The short answer to such 
talk as this is the answer from experience. The history of 
Britain for the last sixty years shows that all the great moves 
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towards more enlightened legislation have followed the exten- 
sion of popular power, as effect follows cause; and almost 
every one of these moves, from the reform of the criminal law 
and the abolition of the slave trade downwards, has found its 
most stubborn opponents in the classes and the men who sit 
in the saloon and despise the cooks and loblolly boys. You 
will never keep a democracy out of wrong ways of thinking 
by starting with the admonition that they have few rights and 
no lights. 








THE CHESHIRE TRAGEDY. 





NEWSPAPER reporters have got into a bad habit of 
- calling all murders, however violent, brutal, and prosaic, 
“tragedies.” So every action for breach of promise, however 
silly and vulgar the details may be, involves a “romantic 
story.” Phrases indiscriminately applied become in process 
of time unmeaning, and “rash act” is now a mere synonym 
for suicide. But the murder of Richard Davies by his two 
sons is a real tragedy, and contains all the elements of 
dramatic horror. The confessions of the two prisoners, which 
were written out by them in their cells, and afterwards read 
before the magistrates, are so plain and full that they remove 
the ordinary objection to commenting on a case which has 
not been tried. Indeed, the brothers were treated with in- 
dulgent consideration. For the inspector cautioned them 
that what they said might be used as evidence against 
them, which he was in no way bound to do. Magistrates 
are ordered by statute to administer such a_ warning 
before committal, but no similar obligation is imposed upon 
policemen, who have been frequently told by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins and other judges not indeed to ask questions, but 
to keep their ears open, and to take down anything material 
which persons in their custody may say. However guilty 
these wretched lads of eighteen and sixteen may be—and no 
doubt their state of mind will be the subject of most anxious 
investigation—it is impossible not to feel the profoundest 
pity for the fate on which they have rushed. Murder most 
foul, as in the best it is, is certainly in this instance most foul 
and unnatural. There can be no more horrible crime than 
parricide. But a conspiracy to commit parricide, formed and 
carried out by two boys of whom the elder might still be at 
school, is too revolting for fiction, too bad to be anything 
else than fact. Richard Davies the elder was _ killed 
on his way home from the office at Crewe where he did 
his business to “ The Hough,” a house four miles from the 
town, where he resided. When the body was found, it was 
cold and stiff, the head was cut and smashed, and one 
of the thumbs was mutilated. Davies had been driving, and 
after being struck had been pulled out of the trap. The 
sons made no attempt to escape, and one of them fetched 
Inspector Oldham to the spot, saying that his father had been 
“stopped” by two men. The language of the confessions 
is terrible in its bald and hard simplicity. According to 
George, he said to Richard, “I tell you what, I think I shall 
have a go at our old chap to-night.” To which Richard 
merely responded, “Please yourself.” When _ Richard 
dealt his father a blow, his father exclaimed, ‘“ Oh dear, oh 
dear, what is that ?” and then he received another blow, and 
those were his last words. There is no spirit of. bravado in 
these miserable avowals of crime, none which shows the 
influence of the literature supposed to produce deeds of 
blood. The motive of the tragedy was purely domestic. 
What that motive was is told in the confession of Richard 
Davies the younger. “The cause we had for it ”—so 
runs this singular document—“ was ‘because he was such a 
bad father, not to me exactly, but to George and the rest, and 
a bad husband to mother. For mother and them have been 
very nearly starved sometimes, for he would neither buy them 
coal for the fire or meat to eat when he was ina bad temper.” 





It would not be safe or right, in ordinary circumstances, to take 
away a dead man’s character on the strength of such testimony 
as this, but the reputation of Davies among his neighbours 
seems to bear out the charge, and some reason for the murder 
there must have been. If these lads had homicidal propen- 
sities, whence did they derive them? Their mother’s good fame 
is untouched, and an innate instinct must have an origin. If 
this be indeed an example of hereditary transmission, a proof 
that cruelty begets cruelty, then surely the conclusions of 
science are as impressive as the decrees of fate. The destiny 
of the Greek dramatists, the awful necessity which pursued 
(Edipus and Orestes, is not more humbling to mortality, or 
more provocative of dread, than the tyrant who createshis own 
avenger, the father who propagates the passions by which he 
falls. The parricide in Crabbe pours out his agony in the 
tremendous couplet :— 


‘* He called for mercy, which I kindly gave ; 
But he has no compassion in his grave.” 


The second line expresses with concentrated intensity the 
relentless, irresistible power of remorse, which the same poet 
has elsewhere depicted, where he asks :— 
‘* For what hath death in any form to give, 
Compared with that man’s terrors if he live?” 


The whole of this piteous and moving story will remind all 
Crabbe’s admirers of the way in which his great and gloomy 
genius seized upon the tragic side of rural life, and made its 
darkness visible. The members of the Davies family are 
involuntarily ranged against each other. ‘Two are in the 
dock ; most of the remainder—brothers, sister, and mother— 
have successively occupied the witness-box. The secret 
history which resulted in so ghastly a catastrophe will 
perhaps never be fully known. Nothing but insanity 
can be any legal defence for the two culprits; and 
the worse their father treated them, the less incredible 
is the offence. “May the Lord forgive us,” Richard 
wrote in his cell; “we never thought what a crime we were 
committing, nor the consequences of it, and I hope the law 
will deal mercifully with me and with George. We don’t 
deserve it, I know, but let it be for the sake of mother and 
my little brothers. Spare one of us to them.” ‘There is an 
artless and unstudied pathos in these words which Crabbe 
himself could hardly surpass. Atrocious as are the cruelty 
and the wickedness which they acknowledge, it is difficult 
not to feel some sympathy with these young prisoners and 
their blighted lives. 








THE MODERN RIFLE. 
N an interesting lecture delivered at Aldershot on Tues- 
day last, Colonel Slade, a member of the Small Arms 
Committee since its birth, and the recently-appointed Com- 
mandant of the School of Musketry at Hythe, described the 
Modern Rifle, and discussed the results which may be 
expected to follow its general adoption. With the exception of 
Russia, all the Great Powers of Europe have made their choice 
of a new rifle. Turkey and Belgium have followed Germany in 
adopting the Mauser ; Switzerland, like-Italy, has selected the 
Vetterli ; Norway and Sweden, Portugal and Spain, have not 
made up their minds. Outside of Europe, the United States 
navy has agreed with China in accepting the Lee rifle. It is 
probable that no nation is as yet fully re-armed, and if war 
were to break out at once it would have to be fought—as the 
Russians fought in 1877-8—with a dual infantry armament, a 
fact in which lies a guarantee of present peace more solid than 
any treaties. 

The new British arm—the Lee-Mitford—will, in Colonel 
Slade’s opinion, “hold its own against any other military 
rifle.” Although the tendency of the changes is all in the 
same direction—a small bore, a light cartridge, and a high 
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velocity—the new arms of Europe differ considerably both in 
weight and calibre. The smallest bore, the Lee-Mitford, is 
0°303. Great Britain thus leads in the reduction of calibres, 
probably because her decision was relatively tardy. In the 
adoption of the detachable magazine also Great Britain 
stands alone among the European Powers. 

The public will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that while 
the new rifle is being quickly manufactured, the question of 
ammunition is still more or less in the air. The preliminary 
trials “ were carried out in all countries with black powder,” 
and on the results thus obtained the rifles were adopted. 
Every nation is, however, now diligently seeking after a 
smokeless powder; although, in spite of many rumours to 
the contrary, no such powder can as yet be said to 
exist in a form fit for adoption. Colonel Slade is, un- 
doubtedly, correct in assuming that black powder for 
military rifles is “ doomed ;” but the smokeless powder will 
at once affect the rifle, as well as the bullet, to an important 
extent. This powder increases the velocity from 1,850 to 
at least 2,200 feet per second, thus giving greater range and a 
flatter trajectory. er contra, the lubricant left behind black 
powder, in the shape of fouling, disappears ; and the heat set 
up in the barrel by rapid firing is so great that the sheathing 
of the bullet is apt to strip and remain behind, rendering the 
barrel unserviceable. So that the present position of the rifle 
question is somewhat anomalous. 

The latter portion of Colonel Slade’s lecture, in which 
he deals tentatively with the tactical results to be expected 
from the adoption of the new arms, is_ thoughtful 
and suggestive. It is refreshing to see the familiar ob- 
jection to the magazine rifle—that the soldier would 
rapidly fire away all his ammunition and become help- 
less in action—swept aside. The new rifles do not 
materially increase the possible expenditure of cartridges 
ina given time, though they greatly accelerate the speed of 
fire for brief and critical periods. Even if it were otherwise, 
this difficulty would have to be met either by higher training 
of the man or by increased transport. It is not changes of 
the nature of visible progress which are resented by the 
Army, but other changes embodied in never-ending warrants 
and orders couched in language ambiguous or unintelligible. 

Tactically speaking, the new rifle, and the smokeless 
powder which is to come, unquestionably strengthen the 
defence. A frontal attack, already impossible against good 
troops, will in future be regarded as criminal. Long-range 
fire, effectively employed by a force guiltless of any system- 
atised mode of employing it, will become a serious factor in 
war; notwithstanding that field-artillery has gained in the 
general advance of military science, the rifle has gained in 
a far greater degree; and although, as Colonel Slade 
states, good artillery target-practice has been made at 
5,000 yards, difficulties of observation will usually bring the 
really effective zone very close to that of the small bore rifle, 
so that gunners and teams in the open may be expected to 
suffer very severely. Finally, the night-attacks, to which 
Colonel Slade alludes as among the possibilities of the future, 
will become even more dangerous than they are already. In 
the darkness the magazine rifle will confer little or no 
advantage on an attacking force, and steady troops in en- 
trenchments, even if surprised like the hapless Egyptians at 
Tel-el-Kebir, will be able to pour in a hail of bullets at close 
quarters before which an assault would literally wither away. 
Strategically speaking, the question is somewhat different. 
The power of acomparatively small force, roughly entrenched, 
to neutralise a great fortress containing an army for Yyarrison, 
will be increased, and thus the importance of mobility and 
manceuvring power in skilful hands will be enhanced. 

The broad lesson to be learned from this valuable lecture 
is the necessity for a higher and more practical standard of 
training. We are giving a weapon of greatly increased power 
to our small army. We must so train the soldier that he will 
be able to take full advantage of it. 












MR. SMITH’S SUCCESSOR. 





II.—Mr. GoscHEN. 


*T HERE have been during the recess, as there were last 

year, rumours of Mr. Smith’s intended withdrawal from the 
leadership. He has from the first undoubtedly been pre- 
destined for the House of Lords, and the only question is 
how long his departure from the Commons may be deferred. 
It is not probable that it is yet at hand. For at least another 
Session the House of Commons will enjoy the growing 
pleasure of his company. But Mr. Smith has earned his 
reward, and it cannot be withheld from him whenever he 
chooses to demand it. In such case it is practically settled 
that Mr. Goschen shall succeed him. It is, indeed, under- 
stood that that was the price of Mr. Goschen’s sacrifice of 
his feelings when he finally broke with the Liberal Party. 
It is rather a high figure to pay for a somewhat doubtful 
acquisition. There is no question of Mr. Goschen’s capacity 
as a Finance Minister, though his brief career as Con- 
servative Chancellor of the Exchequer has not been un- 
ruffled by failure. But he is not, and never has been, an 
acceptable House of Commons man. His oratorical triumphs, 
such as they are, have usually been gained by the easy device 
of standing on one side of the House and supporting the 
argument addressed from the other. Ungainly in appearance 
ungraceful in manner, ill at ease with himself, even his highest 
intellectual efforts fail to please. These drawbacks are to be 
borne in a Chancellor of the Exchequer. His annual appear- 
ance at the table is invested with so much material interest 
that the audience is more concerned in his matter than in 
his manner. If, as in Mr. Gladstone’s rare case, the Chan- - 
cellor is able to endow his exposition of finance with the glow 
of oratory, the House is grateful and appreciative. But, after 
all, the readjustment of taxation is the thing; and Mr. Lowe 
stumbling over his columns of figures, or Mr. Childers with his 
level fluent talk, drew a full House on Budget night. 

It is a very different matter with the Leader of the House. 
In this capacity more than any other it is manner that makes 
the man. Mr. Goschen combines the historic failure of Peel 
and Wellington. He has neither manners nor small talk. 
He cannot be looked to to soothe the growing temper of the 
House as Mr. Disraeli was matchless in doing by light touch 
or little pleasantry. As the experience of last session showed, 
it is just at the crisis, when the domhomie of the leader of 
the House can alone save disaster, that Mr. Goschen is at 
fault. If he or his friends are attacked, whether by Sir William. 
Harcourt on the front bench or some free lance below the 
gangway, Mr. Goschen jumps up and, trembling with sup- 
pressed rage, clutching at the lappels of his coat, wrestling with 
his eyeglass (which has contumeliously joined the Opposition), 
sometimes literally clawing at the adversary, he gasps out a 
rejoinder. If he had said nothing, as Mr. Disraeli would 
have done; if he had spasmodically smiled, as Mr. Smith now 
does, the fire, lacking fuel, would have died out. But the 
result of Mr. Goschen’s interposition on one or two occasions 
last session was the prolongation of angry controversy and the 
postponement of business. 

Apart from these personal peculiarities, Mr. Goschen’s po- 
litical position is one calculated to prove fatal to his success 
as Leader of the House of Commons. His political conver- 
sion, almost coincident with his personal advancement, is too 
recent to make life happy for him in the rough arena of 
politics. The party he has left can hardly be expected to spare 
their sneers, whilst the rank and file of the party to which he 
has been recruited will naturally be a little jealous of his 
preferment. There is no authentic record of the matter, 
but it is probable that, if their views could have been ascer- 
tained, it would be found that the joy over the regained sheep 
was not enthusiastically shared by the ninety-and-nine who 
had never gone astray. The Hamiltons, the Stanhopes, the 
Chaplins, and the Lowthers, however gallantly they may, in 
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the interests of the Party, conceal their aversion to the sudden 
promotion of one whom they would hesitate to call a rene- 
gade, cannot fail in their secret hearts to hold the conviction 
that it was not necessary to go so far afield for a successor to 
Mr. Disraeli. This feeling will, in various degree, be shared 
on every bench on the Conservative side. It is only supreme 
capacity or extraordinary peril that could justify the almost 
immediate nomination to highest office of a man who hzs 
long been identified with the opposite party. This feeling 
finds decent expression in the yearning for Lord Hartington 
to cross the floor. If only he could be induced to cast in his 
lot with the Conservatives, the Party would, for many reasons, 
prefer him to Mr. Goschen. 

Whilst Mr. Goschen cannot expect to receive the enthu- 
siastic support of the Party he will be called on to lead, 
he must needs be prepared for the hostility in a special 
degree of gentlemen opposite. That is a serious matter. 
As Mr. Smith is fond of saying in one of his little series of 
speeches, the Leader of the House represents both parties. 
On certain high occasions he is the authorised exponent of 
the general view, and in making arrangements for the despatch 
of business it is his duty, as Mr. Smith not unfrequently 
observes, to consult the convenience of gentlemen in all parts 
of the House. He, of course, primarily considers the interests 
of the political party to which he belongs. But in measure 
as he is a successful leader, he identifies himself with the 
House generally, and sinks the partisan in the manager. 
That is what Mr. Smith has done with a skill and tact not 
excelled by some of his more famous predecessors. But Mr. 
Smith is personally popular in all parts of the House, not 
excepting the Irish benches. With Mr. Goschen things will 
be sadly different. At the very outset he will have to battle 
with an unfortunate personal position, and as far as he is yet 
known to the House of Commons, he possesses neither the 
tact nor the geniality which alone could carry him successfully 
through the struggle. 








DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
—-~o0e— 

T is again stated that a Bill for the establishment of District 
Councilsisto holdaprominent place amongst the measures 

of the coming session. A similar announcement was made 
last year. Whether the political outlook is more favourable 
than it was a twelvemonth ago to the prospects of such a Bill 
may well be doubted. With the clergy pressing on Lord 
Salisbury the necessity of the settlement of the question of 
tithes, with the Irish members determined to take up a large 
portion of the time of the House with the discussion of the 
proceedings of the Parnell Commission and of Irish griev- 
ances in general, and with Mr. Goschen determined to deal 
with a variety of important financial and business questions, 
it may well be doubted whether a District Councils Bill can 
be pushed forward so as to pass into law; especially if it 
is a Bill of any magnitude ; while if it is not, the House of 
Commons will hardly care to devote much time to it. But 
apart from the general difficulties of the situation, which it is 
not intended to discuss here, other reasons, and those 
connected with the measure itself and the position of the 
Government in regard to it, are likely to be sources of no in- 
considerable difficulty, and seem to point to the introduction 
of a small rather than a large measure. In order to under- 
stand this, it is desirable to recall what happened in 1888. 
When the Local Government Bill was introduced, it was 
found to contain, amongst other things, an attempt to 
establish District Councils. The plan proposed was as 
follows :—Each County Council was directed to map out 
the whole of its own area into districts, taking the sanitary 
districts in town and country alike as the basis, excluding, of 
course, the County Boroughs. In the urban districts, the 
areas of existing Boroughs, Local Boards, and Improvement 
Act Districts, were thereby made the areas of the District 





Councils ; and the existing local authorities were declared to 
be the District Councils within their limits. Thus far the Bill 
was free from difficulty, as it really did nothing, and proposed 
to do nothing, beyond making a few changes of name and 
description. The crux of the situation, however, lay in the 
rural districts. ‘These were then, as now, governed by a 
mass of conflicting and heterogeneous authorities, amongst 
which the Guardians of the Poor had gradually been ac- 
quiring the predominance, in proportion as, by one Act 
of Parliament after another, fresh duties were imposed upon 
them. A rural sanitary district is the Poor-Law Union 
less the area of any urban authority which happens to be 
situated within its area. But unfortunately a very great 
number of unions, and therefore of rural sanitary districts, 
are situate in more than one county ; and the difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of establishing the control of a County 
Council over a subordinate district largely outside its own juris- 
diction was obvious. ‘The Bill attempted to get over the diffi- 
culty by withdrawing several of the most important functions 
of local government from the proposed District Councils, so as 
to minimise the necessity of establishing administrative relations 
between the County Council and the District Council. Ac- 
cordingly, neither the control of the Poor Law, nor the 
preparation of valuation lists, nor the duties of the School 
Attendance Committees, nor several other important matters, 
were handed over to them. The analogy of the Municipal 
Corporation was pleaded. These bodies, it was said, do not 
control the Poor Law, nor do they always appoint Assessment 
and School Attendance Committees. Why could not bodies 
with powers similarly limited be established in the rural 
districts? These arguments, however, failed to satisfy the 
House of Commons. It was urged in reply that the object 
of legislation should be to diminish—in any case not to 
increase—the number of spending authorities, already too 
great in the rural districts. Municipal Corporations, it was 
also pointed out, had as a rule the control of their police : an 
important duty, which the Bill before Parliament gave neither 
to the County Councils nor to the District Councils, while 
many matters of administration which are comparatively im- 
portant in towns, e.g. the control and management of borough 
property, drainage works, lighting and paving, and similar 
matters, occupy a position in urban life altogether greater 
than in a rural community. 

The Bill, indeed, as it stood, might, it was argued, 
establish District Councils ; but beyond the cleansing of pig- 
sties, and the control of a few District roads—the main roads 
being about to be transferred to the County—it was difficult 
to see what the District Councils would precisely find to do 
sufficient to justify the establishment of an elaborate electoral 
system and the appointment of new officers with fresh salaries. 
These criticisms proved unanswerable, and the clause 
of the Local Government Bill relating to District Councils 
gradually melted away, before amendments moved by Mr. 
Stansfeld in the House of Commons, and Lord Kimberley in 
the House of Lords. An easy excuse was ready to justify 
this retreat on the part of the Government. Another set of 
clauses in the Bill had proposed to deal with the rectifica- 
tion of boundaries. Originally cumbrous and badly con- 
structed, these clauses were much improved in the Com- 
mittee of the whole House, and it was understood that 
the policy of the Government was that when by their 
operation the divided unions and rural sanitary districts 
had been brought within the limits of a single county, and 
overlapping areas generally had been put an end to, the Local 
Government Board would then again approach the question 
of the formation of the District Councils, and with better 
prospects of success. Since these events took place, under 
the operation of the Act of 1888, every divided urban 
sanitary district has been brought within the limits of a 
single county ; and the towns which were the happy hunting- 
ground of the conflicting jurisdictions of a Town Council 
and a Local Board have mostly been dealt with, Nothing, 
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however, has been done in regard to the divided unions: the 
matter which most required to be dealt with. It is true that, 
as directed by the Local Government Act, the schemes of the 
soundary Commissioners haveall been submitted to the County 
Councils, and that the Local Government Board has received 
their recommendations upon those schemes. The next step 
under the Act would have been for the Local Government 
Board to hold their own inquiries, where the recommendations 
of the different Councils did not concur, and then proceed to 
issue their own orders, as arbitrators, in the manner provided 
by the Act, to the general plan of which there is no reason to 
object, as it is difficult to see that any better one could have been 
devised. But a recent circular issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board has again thrown a doubt over the whole subject. 
This circular announces that it is not the intention of the 
Board either to issue any orders where the recommendations 
of the different County Councils interested do not conflict, 
and where local inquiries would be in reality superfluous, or to 
hold any inquiry where the recommendations of the County 
Councils are in conflict, but to adjourn the whole question 
of areas and boundaries till after the passage of the District 
Councils Bill. The Local Government Board circular, in other 
words, retreats on to the identical position from which the 
Government was driven in 1888, when it tried to establish 
the District Councils before settling the question of boundaries, 
and had to abandon the attempt. 

What the reasons are which have suggested this change 
of front, it is not easy to imagine. Lord Salisbury, it is said 
by some, will not consent to the District Councils being en- 
trusted with any larger powers than those proposed to be 
given by the abortive clauses of the Bill of 1888, and which, 
therefore, it is proposed to proceed with, though experience has 
proved them to be nugatory and useless. Others believe that 
the permanent officials of the Local Government Board, who, 
perhaps not unnaturally, viewed the appointment of the Bound- 
ary Commission of 1887 with dislike, and would have preferred 
to keep the treatment of the question from the very beginning 
in the hands of a body less likely than the Commissioners to 
look on the existing Poor Law areas as absolutely sacred, 
have seen the best security for keeping these areas untouched 
in the maintenance of the system of confusion of which they 
are a part. It is really not necessary to discuss these various 
surmises. ‘The important matter is the one fact which stands 
out clear—that, so far, the only indications worth attention 
point to no very serious attempt being made by the Govern- 
ment to deal in any satisfactory manner with the question of 
District Councils in the ensuing session, even if the general 
condition of Parliamentary business is more favourable than 
can well be anticipated to the conduct of public business. 

EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 








A CHINESE SAGE.* 
aiancalehitoate 

AN eminent Oxford theologian once remarked that his only 
“ “ objection to modern progress was that it progressed forward 
instead of backward—a view that so fascinated a certain artistic 
undergraduate that he promptly wrote an essay upon some un- 
noticed analogies between the development of ideas and the 
movements of the common sea-crab. I feel sure THE SPEAKER 
will not be suspected of holding this dangerous heresy of retro- 
gression even by its most enthusiastic friends. But I must candidly 
admit that I have come to the conclusion that the most caustic 
criticism of modern life I have met with for some time is that 
contained in the writings of the learned Chuang Tsii, rec=atly 
translated into the vulgar tongue by Mr. Herbert Giles, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Tamsui. 

The spread of popular education has no doubt made the name 
of this great thinker quite familiar to the general public, but, for 


* Cuvane Ts?. 
H.B.M.'s Consul at Tamsui. 


Translated from the Chinese by Herbert A. Giles, 
London: Bernard Quaritch, 





the sake of the few and the over-cultured, I feel it my duty to state 
definitely who he was, and to give a brief outline of the character 
of his philosophy. 

Chuang Tsii, whose name must varefully be pronounced as it 
is not written, was born in the fourth century before Christ, by the 
banks of the Yellow River, in the Flowery Land; and portraits of the 
wonderful sage seated on the flying dragon of contemplation may 
still be found on the simple tea-trays and pleasing screens of 
many of our most respectable suburban households. The honest 
ratepayer and his healthy family have no doubt often mocked 
at the dome-like forehead of the philosopher, and laughed 
over the strange perspective of the landscape that lies beneath 
him. If they really knew who he was, they would tremble. For 
Chuang Tsii spent his life in preaching the great creed of 
Inaction, and in pointing out the uselessness of all useful things. 
“Do nothing, and everything will be done,” was the doctrine 
which he inherited from his great master Lao Tsii. To resolve 
action into thought, and thought into abstraction, was his 
wicked transcendental aim. Like the obscure philosopher of 
early Greek speculation, he believed in the identity of contraries ; 
like Plato, he was an idealist, and had all the idealists contempt 
Sor utilitarian systems; he was a mystic like Dionysius, and 
Scotus Erigena, and Jacob Béhme, and held, with them and with 
Philo, that the object of life was to get rid of self-consciousness, 
and to become the unconscious vehicle of a higher illumination. 
In fact, Chuang Tsii may be said to have summed up in himself 
almost every mood of European metaphysical or mystical thought, 
from Herakleitus down to Hegel. There was something in him 
of the Quietist also; and in his worship of Nothing he may 
be said to have in some measure anticipated those strange 
dreamers of medieval days who, like Tauler and Master Eckhart, 
adored the purum nthil and the Abyss. The great middle 
classes of this country, to whom, as we all know, our prosperity, 
if not our civilisation, is entirely due, may shrug their shoulders 
over all this, and ask, with a certain amount of reason, what is the 
identity of contraries to them, and why they should get rid of that 
self-consciousness which is their chief characteristic. But Chuang 
Tsii was something more than a metaphysician and an illuminist. 
He sought to destroy society, as we know it, as the middle classes 
know it; and the sad thing is that he combines with the passionate 
eloquence of a Rousseau the scientific reasoning of a Herbert 
Spencer. There is nothing of the sentimentalist in him. He 
pities the rich more than the poor, if he ever pities at all, and 
prosperity seems to him as tragic a thing as suffering. He has 
nothing of the modern sympathy with failures, nor does he pro- 
pose that the prizes should always be given on moral grounds 
to those who come in Jast in the race. It is the race itself that 
he objects to; and as for active sympathy, which has become the 
profession of so many worthy people in our own day, he thinks 
that trying to make others good is as silly an occupation as 
“ beating a drum in a forest in order to find a fugitive.” It is a 
mere waste of energy. That is all. While as for a thoroughly 
sympathetic man, he is, in the eyes of Chuang Tsii, simply a man 
who is always trying to be somebody else, and so misses the 
only possible excuse for his own existence. 

Yes ; incredible as it may seem, this curious thinker looked 
back with a sigh of regret to a certain Golden Age when there 
were no competitive examinations, no wearisome educational 
systems, no missionaries, no penny dinners for the people, no 
Established Churches, no Humanitarian Societies, no dull lectures 
about one’s duty to one’s neighbour, and no tedious sermons 
about any subject at all. In those ideal days, he tells us, people 
loved each other without being conscious of charity, or writing to 
the newspapers about it. They were upright, and yet they 
never published books upon Altruism. As every man kept 
his knowledge to himself, the world escaped the curse of scepti- 
cism ; and as every man kept his virtues to himself, nobody 
meddled in other people’s business. They lived simple and peace- 
ful lives, and were contented with such food and raiment as they 
could get. Neighbouring districts were in sight, and “the cocks 
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and dogs of one could be heard in the other,” yet the people 
grew old and died without ever interchanging visits. There was 
no chattering about clever men, and no laudation of good men. 
The intolerable sense of obligation was unknown. The deeds of 
humanity left no trace, and their affairs were not made a burden 
for posterity by foolish historians. 

In an evil moment the Philanthropist made his appearance, 
and brought with him the mischievous idea of Government. 
“There is such a thing,” says Chuang Tsii, “as leaving mankind 
alone : there has never been such a thing as governing man- 
kind.” All modes of government are wrong. They are un- 
scientific, because they seek to alter the natural environment 
of man; they are immoral, because, by interfering with the 
individual, they produce the most aggressive forms of egotism; 
they are ignorant, because they try to spread education ; they 
are self-destructive, because they engender anarchy. “ Of old,” 
he tells us, “the Yellow Emperor first caused charity and 
duty to one’s neighbour to interfere with the natural goodness of 
the heart of man. In consequence of this, Yao and Shun wore 
the hair off their legs in endeavouring to feed their people. They 
disturbed their internal economy in order to find room for artificial 
virtues. They exhausted their energies in framing laws, and they 
were failures.” Man’s heart, our philosopher goes on to say, 
may be “forced down or stirred up,” and in either case the issue 
is fatal. Yao made the people too happy, so they were not 
satisfied. Chieh made them too wretched, so they grew dis- 
contented. Then everyone began to argue about the best way of 
tinkering up society. “It is quite clear that something must be 
done,” they said to each other, and there was a general rush for 
knowledge. The results were so dreadful that the Government 
of the day had to bring in Coercion, and as a consequence of this 
“virtuous men sought refuge in mountain caves, while rulers of 
state sat trembling in ancestral halls.” Then, when everything 
was in a state of perfect chaos, the Social Reformers got up on 
platforms, and preached salvation from the ills that they and their 
system had caused. The poor Social Reformers! “They know 
not shame, nor what it is to blush,” is the verdict of Chuang Tsit 
upon them. 

The economic question, also, is discussed by this almond-eyed 
sage at great length, and he writes about the curse of capital as 
eloquently as Mr. Hyndman. The accumulation of wealth is to 
him the origin of evil. It makes the strong violent, and the weak 
dishonest. It creates the petty thief, and puts him in a bamboo 
cage. It creates the big thief, and sets him on a throne of 
white jade. It is the father of competition, and competition is 
the waste, as well as the destruction, of energy. The order 
of nature is rest, repetition, and peace. Weariness and war are 
the results of an artificial society based upon capital ; and the 
richer this society gets, the more thoroughly bankrupt it really is, 
for it has neither sufficient rewards for the good nor sufficient 
punishments for the wicked. There is also this to be remem- 
bered—-that the prizes of the world degrade a man as much 
as the world’s punishments. The age is rotten with its worship 
of success. As for education, true wisdom can neither be learnt 
nor taught. It is a spiritual state, to which he who lives in 
harmony with nature attains. Knowledge is shallow if we com- 
pare it with the extent of the unknown, and only the unknowable 
is of value. Society produces rogues, and education makes one 
rogue cleverer than another. That is the only result of School 
Boards. Besides, of what possible philosophic importance 
can education be, when it simply serves to make each 
man differ from his neighbour? We arrive ultimately at 
a chaos of opinions, doubt everything, and fall into the vulgar 
habit of arguing; and it is only the intellectually lost who ever 
argue. Look at Hui Tzu. “He was a man of many ideas. 
His works would fill five carts. But his doctrines were para- 
doxical.” He said that there were feathers in an egg, 
because there were feathers on a chicken; that a dog 
could be a sheep, because all names were arbitrary; that 
there was a moment when a swiftly flying arrow was neither 








moving nor at rest; that if you took a stick a foot long, 
and cut it in half every day, you would never come to the 
end of it; and that a bay horse and a dun cow were three, because 
taken separately they were two, and taken together they were one, 
and one and two made up three. “ He was like a man running a 
race with his own shadow, and making a noise in order to drown 
the echo. He was a clever gadfly, that was all. What was the 
use of him ?” 

Morality is, of course, a different thing. It went out of 
fashion, says Chuang Tsti, when people began to moralise. Men 
ceased then to be spontaneous and to act on intuition. They 
became priggish and artificial, and were so blind as to havea 
definite purpose in life. Then came Governments and Philan- 
thropists, those two pests of the age. The former tried to coerce 
people into being good, and so destroyed the natural goodness of 
man. The latter were a set of aggressive busybodies who 
caused confusion wherever they went. They were stupid enough to 
have principles, and unfortunate enough to act up to them. They 
all came to bad ends, and showed that universal altruism is as bad 
in its results as universalegotism. They “tripped people up over 
charity, and fettered them with duties to their neighbours.” They 
gushed over music, and fussed over ceremonies. As a conse- 
quence of all this, the world lost its equilibrium, and has been 
staggering ever since. 

Who, then, according to Chuang Tsii, is the perfect man? 
And what is his manner of life? The perfect man does nothing 
beyond gazing at the universe. He adopts no absolute posi- 
tion. “In motion, he is like water. At rest, he is like a 
mirror. And, like Echo, he only answers when he is called 
upon.” He lets externals take care of themselves. Nothing 
material injures him; nothing spiritual punishes him. His 
mental equilibrium gives him the empire of the world. He 
is never the slave of objective existences. He knows that, “just 
as the best language is that which is never spoken, so the best 
action is that which is never done.” He is passive, and accepts 
the laws of life. He rests in inactivity, and sees the world become 
virtuous of itself. He does not try to “bring about his own good 
deeds.” He never wastes himself on effort. He is not troubled 
about moral distinctions. He knows that things are what they 
are, and that their consequences will be what they will be. His 
mind is the “speculum of creation,” and he is ever at peace. 

All this is of course excessively dangerous, but we must 
remember that Chuang Tsii lived more than two thousand years 
ago, and never had the opportunity of seeing our unrivalled 
civilisation. And yet it is possible that, were he to come back to 
earth and visit us, he might have something to say to Mr. Balfour 
about his coercion and active misgovernment in Ireland; he 
might smile at some of our philanthropic ardours, and shake his 
head over many of our organised charities ; the School Board 
might not impress him, nor our race for wealth stir his admiration ; 
he might wonder at our ideals, and grow sad over what we have 
realised. Perhaps it is well that Chuang Tsii cannot return. 

Meanwhile, thanks to Mr. Giles and Mr. Quaritch, we have 
his book to console us, and certainly it is a most fascinating and 
delightful volume. Chuang Tsii is one of the Darwinians before 
Darwin. He traces man from the germ, and sees his unity with 
nature. As an anthropologist he is excessively interesting, and 
he describes our primitive arboreal ancestor living in trees 
through his terror of animals stronger than himself, and knowing 
only one parent, the mother, with all the accuracy of a lecturer 
at the Royal Society. Like Plato, he adopts the dialogue as his 
mode of expression, “putting words into other people’s mouths,” 
he tells us, “in order to gain breadth of view.” As a story-teller 
he is charming. The account of the visit of the respectable Con- 
fucius to the great Robber Ché is most vivid and brilliant, and it 
is impossible not to laugh over the ultimate discomfiture of the 
sage, the barrenness of whose moral platitudes is ruthlessly 
exposed by the successful brigand. Even in his metaphysics, 
Chuang Tsii is intensely humorous. He personifies his abstrac- 
tions, and makes them act plays before us. The Spirit of the 
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Clouds, when passing eastward through the expanse of air, 
happened to fall in with the Vital Principle. The latter was 
slapping his ribs and hopping about : whereupon the Spirit of 
the Clouds said, “Who are you, old man, and what are you 
doing?” “Strolling!” replied the Vital Principle, without stopping, 
for all activities are ceaseless. “I want to 4#ow something,” con- 
tinued the Spirit of the Clouds. “Ah!” cried the Vital Principle, 
in a tone of disapprobation, and a marvellous conversation follows, 
that is not unlike the dialogue between the Sphynx and the 
Chimera in Flaubert’s curious drama. Talking animals, also, 
have their place in Chuang Tsii’s parables and stories, and 
through myth and poetry and fancy his strange philosophy finds 
musical utterance. 

Of course it is sad to be told that it is immoral to be 
consciously good, and that doing anything is the worst form 
of idleness. Thousands of excellent and really earnest philan- 
thropists would be absolutely thrown, upon the rates if we 
adopted the view that nobody should be allowed to meddle in 
what does not concern them. The doctrine of the uselessness of 
all useful things would not merely endanger our commercial 
supremacy as a nation, but might bring discredit upon many 
prosperous and serious-minded members of the shop-keeping 
classes. What would become of our popular preachers, our 
Exeter Hall orators, our drawing-room evangelists, if we said to 
them, in the words of Chuang Tsii, “ Mosquitoes will keep 
a man awake all night with their biting, and just in the 
same way this talk of charity and duty to one’s neighbour 
drives us nearly crazy. Sirs, strive to keep the world to its 
own original simplicity, and, as the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
so let Virtue establish itself. Wherefore this undue energy?” 
And what would be the fate of governments and professional 
politicians if we came to the conclusion that there is no such 
thing as governing mankind at all? It is clear that Chuang Tsit 
is a very dangerous writer, and the publication of his book in 
English, two thousand years after his death, is obviously 
premature, and may cause a great deal of pain to many 
thoroughly respectable and industrious persons. It may be 
true that the ideal of self-culture and self-development, which 
is the aim of his scheme of life, and the basis of his scheme 
of philosophy, is an ideal somewhat needed by an age like ours, in 
which most people are so anxious to educate their neighbours 
that they have actually no time left in which to educate them- 
selves. But would it be wise to say so? It seems to me that 
if we once admitted the force of any one of Chuang Tsii’s 
destructive criticisms we should have to put some check on 
our national habit of self-glorification ; and the only thing that 
ever consoles man for the stupid things he does is the praise he 
always gives himself for doing them. There may, however, be a 
few who have grown wearied of that strange modern tendency 
that sets enthusiasm to do the work of the intellect. To these, 
and such as these, Chuang Tsii will be welcome. But let them 
only read him. Let them not talk about him. He would be 
disturbing at dinner-parties, and impossible at afternoon teas, 
and his whole life was a protest against platform speaking. 
“The perfect man ignores self; the divine man ignores action ; 
the true sage ignores reputation.” These are the principles of 
Chuang Tsii. OSCAR WILDE. 








OXFORD AND THE CHURCHES. 





“T HERE is so much feeling for what is best in academic ideals 

in the article on “ Oxford, Democratic and Popular,” in the 
current number of A/acmillan’s Magazine, that one is sorry to see 
mingled with it a tone of petulance and a blindness to facts which 
make it at once illiberal and inaccurate. The writer, who clearly 
knows and loves Oxford as much as he dislikes and does not 
know “ Dissent,” has picked up some syllabuses of University 
Extension lectures, and from these and an imperfect acquaintance 
with the spirit and purpose of the new theological foundations in 





Oxford—Mansfield and Manchester New “ Colleges ”—proceeds 
to couple in one condemnation the Extension system and the 
introduction of Theological Halls, and to declaim on the sur- 
render of Oxford to the “ Philistines” in rhetoric which would be 
pleasing if it were not misdirected. Our quarrel with this de- 
fender of the ancient Oxford is not that he is ignorant (to confuse 
Independents and Presbyterians is in keeping with the tone of 
superiority to religious muances which marks the article), nor that 
he cavils at certain questionable catch-titles of popular lectures 
(though it seems as unfair to condemn the Extension system from 
two syllabuses, as it would be to sum up the life of the University 
by a hasty generalisation from the term’s lecture-lists), but 
that he more seriously misunderstands the changes which the 
removal of religious disabilities has made in Oxford, and really 
provokes the odium theologicum which he professes to discourage 
and to deprecate. It is on this part of the article that we wish to 
say a few words, from the point of view not of this or that sect, 
but of a simple spectator of University changes in their relation 
to national life. The object, we take it, of a foundation like 
Mansfield College (which is of, be it always remembered, a 
residential college of undergraduates in the old sense) is twofold : 
first, to educate the Congregational ministry in the best theo- 
logical scholarship of the time ; secondly, to give to Congregational 
members of the University an opportunity of common worship 
after their own manner. We agree in recognising its establish- 
ment as “the culmination of a natural and possibly an inevitable 
tendency ;” but we fail to see in it any necessary disturbance of 
the academic ideal of a humane and wide culture. Is it not a sign 
of the widening rather than of the narrowing of the University that 
it should draw around its hearth the theological faculties of the 
various Churches of the nation, ready to give and take from one 
another in a free and open air, instead of living each self-centred 
in its own provincial life, divorced from other opinions and 
other methods of work? But the critic carefully leaves out 
of sight the consideration of theological learning, as though 
the search after truth excluded theology. He regards the “ Dis- 
senter” as having no interest in the foundation of these colleges 
except to hold fast his children in the leading-strings of his own 
peculiar piety. Admitting that it is right for Oxford to extend her 
borders, he fails to see that, if Anglican or Dissenter care at all 
for their creeds, they are bound to consider the religious life of 
their members. Even granting that the simple worship of a 
college chapel is the best expression of the religious life of a 
college (though this nowhere appears in the article, which seems 
to regard the religious question as the novel and inconvenient 
product of these evil days), we are bound to admit, unless our 
outlook has been limited indeed, that to the Puritan mind and 
to the High Anglican it may not commend itself as sufficient. If, 
then, the alternative would be to expel High Anglican and 
Puritan, surely it is better to let them worship in their own 
fashion within our walls. We are not arguing for colleges in the 
old sense, confined, like Keble College and Hertford, to the mem- 
bers of one Church ; but these new foundations are not intended 
to compete with the college system, or to mar their com- 
mon life and intellectual influences. Their object is less 
pretentious and less obtrusive, and therefore more promising : 
on the one hand they offer to supplement the religious teaching 
and worship of the colleges for those who find them uncongenial 
and incomplete, on the other they claim for their own students 
(all being graduates of Oxford or other Universities) a share in 
the best theological teaching the University can give. Doubtless 
this involves some breach with the past ; but when we regret the 
ideal unity of the old life of Oxford, do not let us be deceived. 
To return to it would be to return to the unity not of brotherhood 
and peace, but of a narrow and secluded orthodoxy—solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant. 

At least let us not blink the facts ; the alternative is clear. 
Is it better to drive the religious man, Anglican or Independent 
or Unitarian, into the holes and corners of provincial academies, 
or to welcome all hospitably to the common life, leaving to time 
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and the forces of intellectual companionship to determine the 
issue? The mystic and the superior person, the Erastian and 
the agnostic, may prefer to possess his soul in peace, not knowing 
nor caring whether there be such a thing as a Dissenter—we 
can understand their choice—but after all, the fact remains that 
our Universities are places of national education. Can we say to 
the Puritan or the Anglican who wishes to enter, “ Welcome, 
if you will leave your religion at our door?” Surely this is the 
very note of Philistinism, for it is as though we should say, “In 
our hands alone are the oracles of God.” By all means let us 
hold fast to Goethe’s motto, “Im Ganzen Guten Schénen resolut 
zu leben,” but let us be sure that we do not limit our “ whole” 
too pedantically, nor seek for “ the beautiful ” only in the reflection 
of our own image in the glass. 

Yet it would be unfair to conclude that this spirit of mistrust 
and misunderstanding is characteristic of the whole article. 
Strongly as we disagree with its general tone, we gladly accept 
some of its utterances. It is only because we believe, with the 
writer himself, in the power of the common intellectual life, that 
we hope for fruit instead of barren strife from the new elements 
in our midst. But, in the name of all that is best in Oxford, in 
the name of charity and common sense no less than of scholar- 
ship and philosophy, let us not breed division by suspecting it at 
every point. The new-comers may after all disappoint their critic 
by holding as he does that “ We are all workers, all seekers after 
truth.” If this be so, let us bid them enter gladly, instead of 
regretting with late and idle tears that our gates have opened to 
the knocking of the people. Plurimi pertransibunt et augebitur 
sctentia, 








THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TOOLE. 


pe 
“ZOU are stifling me with roses,” murmured Voltaire on a 

well-remembered night at the Théatre Frangais in 1774, 
when an adoring mob, recruited alike from boxes, pit, and 
gallery, after having crowned the bust of the poet at the conclu- 
sion of his tragedy of /rene, burst into his box, vehemently 
embraced him—not without some slight suspicion of garlic among 
the roses—hoisted him on their shoulders, bore him downstairs, 
crammed him into his coach, harnessing themselves in the 
traces of which they dragged him in triumph homewards. 
Perhaps it was with the immense fur-lined pelisse, a gift 
from “Katherina Petruchia Slayczar” of Russia, as Horace 
Walpole used spitefully to nickname the Semiramis of the 
North, that the Patriarch of Ferney ran the greatest risk 
of being smothered. At all events, the roses and laurels f/us 
the possible garlic, A/ws the cheers, A/us the embraces, f/us the 
rapture of gratified vanity, conspired to hasten the end of Francois 
Marie Arouet. He was eighty-four; he was so shrivelled and atten- 
uated that, as he himself remarked, with a characteristic grin, there 
was nothing left of him but his inside; so he went home, and, 
after a few days, died--killed by kindness and a stranguary. 
There is little in common, it is to be apprehended, between the 
genial, simple-minded comedian Mr. John Laurence Toole 
and the wonderful man of letters and inveterate scoffer who wrote 
the Pucelle and the “Philosophical Dictionary.” The dramatic 
creator of “Caleb Plummer,” “Uncle Dick,” “Paw Clawdian,” 
and the “Don” is yet on the sunny side of sixty; he does 
not hate the clergy; he is not given to excess in the con- 
sumption of coffee; and he is certainly not the author of 
a whole book-shelf full of tragedies, the composition of which, 
perhaps, made Voltaire laugh as heartily as his irreverent but 
irresistibly funny stories of “Candide” and “ Zadig ” have moved 
millions of readers to mirth. Still, in two notable respects 
does Mr. Toole, just now, resemble Voltaire. He is amazingly 
popular, and for the last three weeks or so he has been on 
most evenings in imminent peril of being stifled with roses-- 
if for those floral tributes we may read convivial entertainments 
and complimentary speeches. More than three-fourths of the 
clubs in Theatrical Bohemia—of which pleasant réunions the 
name would seem to be Legion—have held high festival in 
honour of Mr. Toole. The lordly Garrick, which may be 





ranked as belonging more to Transylvania than to Bohemia, 
has had a Toole supper, at which the proceedings are under- 
stood to have been of a most enthusiastic nature. A confra- 
ternity called the “Bons Fréres” have feasted the popular 
favourite at the Café Royal ; and—as was eminently and grace- 
fully appropriate—Mr. Toole, together with his attached friend 
Mr. Henry Irving, has lunched with the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House. odlesse oblige. The Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Isaacs has, doubtless, not forgotten that the hero of Zhe Pig- 
skins and The Upper Crust isto many extents a “City gent.” He 
was born within the sound of Bow Bells ; he was educated at the 
City of London School ; he spent a brief period in the office of a 
City wine-merchant ; his earliest efforts as an actor were made 
under the auspices of a body of amateurs called the City 
Histrionic Club; and his worthy father was not only long 
famed at civic banquets as “Toole the toastmaster,” but was in 
some way affiliated, in connection with a scarlet waistcoat, 
a cocked hat, and a staff with a silver knob, to the 
Honourable East India Company, in the days when “ Koom- 
pani Jehan” had its Aaditat in Liverpool Street. I am 
under the impression that long after Mr. Toole had _be- 
come celebrated and financially prosperous in his _profes- 
sion he was “something in the City” to the extent of being 
interested in a Ship. At all events, I have a vague remembrance 
of having been present, some twenty years ago, at a grand banquet 
held in the ’tween decks of a sailing vessel lying somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Victoria Docks; and that Toole, Sothern, 
Shirley Brooks, and Edmund Yates, among others, were present. 
Unless I am in error, after drinking the Queen’s health, we 
drank that of the Ship and her captain, and Toole’s and 
Sothern’s—“ Lord Dundreary” had also something to do with 
the Ship—and then we all fell to “holloaing and singing 
of anthems” ; and if the gunpowder did not run out of the heels of 
our boots, it was no fault of our hospitable hosts. Whither that 
Ship was bound, or what she was laden with, I know not. She 
may have been the good ship Naéchez, the lines of which Mr. 
Clark Russell knows so well were, in order to combat an old 
nautical superstition, laid on a Friday ; which was launched on a 
Friday, which was christened the Friday, and had for skipper a 
master-mariner named Friday, and which is supposed to have 
foundered with all hands ona Friday. She may have been the 
Flying Dutchman, Henry Irving Vanderdecken, commander ; 
but in any case “there was a ship,” and John Laurence Toole 
had something to do with it as surely as there was that other 
ship, with her intolerable bore of an Ancient Mariner, who should 
never be forgiven, 1 take it, for his stupidity in not eating the 
albatross which his messmates hung about his neck. Albatross, 
roasted, with lemon and cayenne pepper “fixings,” is not un- 
toothsome. 

Naturally, in addition to the hundred and one clubs at which 
Mr. Toole, prior to his departure for Australia, has, been an 
honoured guest, the portals of innumerable private houses have 
been flung very wide open to welcome the Man of the Hour. Into 
those domestic sanctuaries it would be indiscreet to follow the 
hero of so many luncheons, dinners, and suppers ; but it may be 
permissible to hint that Mr. Toole is deservedly a favourite in the 
highest of high places ; that he is the pet of the peerage ; that the 
episcopal bench it is rumoured looks upon him with the reverse 
of unfriendly eyes ; and that he enjoys in particular the cordial 
sympathy of her Majesty’s Judges, the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and the leaders of the Bar. Among the few redeeming 
features in the horrible character of Judge Jeffreys was the 
circumstance that he was in the habit of inviting Will Mountford, 
the player—who was a rare mimic—to dinner ; and that after the 
repast he would roar with delight when Will favoured the com- 
pany with his life-like imitations of the best-known lawyers of 
the day, not forgetting his Lordship’s own exemplary associate, 
Scroggs. Thank goodness, we have no Jeffreys and no Scroggs 
nowadays; still, it might be warrantable to picture Mr. Toole par- 
taking, in the strictest privacy, of judicial hospitality, and, prior 
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to taking his leave, making merry the L—d H—gh Ch—nc—I—r, 
or the L—d Ch—f J—s—e, say, with a little sparkling imita- 
tion of Mr. Justice Stareleigh, Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, or Mr. 
Serjeant Snubbin. But other functions of a more public nature 
have had to be attended to by Mr. Toole ; and of them it may be 
said that the cry is “Still they come.” He is bidden to a grand 
ladies’ “kettle-drum” at the Hétel Métropole, with Miss Ellen 
Terry as president, and dear old Mrs. Keeley as “ Spriich- 
sprecher ;” and then, to crown the edifice, will come the Grand 
Farewell Toole Banquet. After that, the best thing that Mr. Toole 
can do, perhaps, will be to ride away on one of Mr. Barnum’s 
elephants—not the white one ; that brute turned out a fraud—and 
make way for Mr. Henry M. Stanley. The parting guest will 
be speeded and the arriving guest acclaimed with equally delirious 
enthusiasm. Having narrowly escaped being stifled with roses in 
London, Mr. John Laurence Toole should do his best to wrestle 
with the garlands which will be heaped on him on ship-board ; 
but I really fail to see my way as to how he is to escape floral 
suffocation in Australia. If the Melbourne and the Yorick clubs : 
the Reform and the Athenzeum at Sydney ; the Queensland and 
the Johnsonian at Brisbane, and the cognate cénacles at Ade- 
laide, and at Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin in 
New Zealand, send our favourite comedian back to us a whole 
man, we shall have additional reason to be grateful to our magni- 
ficent colonial dependencies. But if Australasia does choke Mr. 
Toole with flowers, she will be bound in honour to bring him to 
life again with copious doses of gold-dust, or of aurum potabile. 
G. A. S. 








A CORNISH COOMB. 





7 ROM the crescent-shaped bay, where the rollers tumble, and 
a spacious breeze is blowing continually, a little coomb 
winds inland between shelving hills, on whose slopes the plough- 
man just now moves with his team, and sings to the music of 
jingling harness. The tune comes down from the upland with 
perfect distinctness; and the performer is plain to see as he 
paces leisurely above a hollow, where nature yet defies him and 
thrusts out a small wilderness of gorse and bare granite amid the 
trim arable. The sun slants with a gloss, almost a dazzle, on the 
clod as he turns it, and makes gold of the straw-wisps that he 
has twined beneath his knees for warmth. And his voice, that 

owes all its tunefulness to distance, is lifted to sing this :— 

‘** Od darn ‘ee,’ says I, ‘ Dick Simmons,’ says I, 
‘ They ‘ve puffeckly sp'iled the garames!'” 

It will serve ; but such as can remember (and I am one) the 
teams of belled oxen and the plough-boy’s sing-song—“ Brisk 
an’ Comely, Good-luck an’ Speedwell, oop-o-oop !”—-will never 
listen again without forlornness for that vanished chant, surely the 
sweetest of all rural sounds that ever were. 

There is other music here beside the plough 1n’s and the far- 
heard murmur of the beach ; for a noisy rill comes tumbling 
down the bottom of the coomb, and trees and many primrose- 
beds, thriving in the shelter, line all its course—a paradise for the 
birds, even now, when the ash is bare, and brown leaves dangle 
with a light crackling sound on the oak saplings. The thrush is 
always here, the blackbird, the yellow-hammer, the wren, the blue- 
tit. Hither the goldfinches congregate as soon as the first hard 
frost settles on England ; there is one close by, on that flat pebble 
by the brink, his little bill tilted as he drinks the water down. A 
cloud of starlings hangs in the pale blue above the ‘hill-side; a 
couple of magpies go imprecating up the valley ; a splendid wood- 
pecker flashes across and is lost in the coppice almost before your 
eyes can wonder at him :— 

** Not an angel of the air, 
Bird melodious or bird fair, 
Be absent hence,""— 
as Shakespeare sings—or is it Fletcher? At any rate, the country 
folk are positive hereabouts that no bird really migrates from 
Cornwall ; that even the swallow sleeps through winter in caverns 








and cliffs by the bay, and the cuckoo in the hollow trees here, 
though he is dumb till April lets him “suck the sweet flowers to 
make his voice clear.” I know a small farmer who swears he 
found a cuckoo, one winter, asleep in a hollow bit of wood, and 
took it home. Of course a small farmer may be a very consider- 
able liar, and certainly his neighbours never saw the bird. He 
explains that the cat ate it: but listen to Carew— 

“In the west parts of Cornwall, during the winter season, 
swallows are found sitting in old deep tynne-works and holes in 
the sea-cliffes; but touching their lurking-places, Olaus Magnus 
maketh a far stranger report. For he saith that in the north 
parts of the world, as summer weareth out, they clap mouth to 
mouth, wing to wing, and legge to legge, and so, after a sweet 
singing, fall downe into certain lakes and pools amongst the 
caves, from whence at the next spring they receive a new resur- 
rection.” 

The coomb, still growing narrower and more tortuous, here 
takes a sudden twist and brings into sight a low grey farmhouse 
set half-way up the slope to the left. The trees mount up to it, 
and shut it in; and, as if not secure enough in his seclusion, 
some owner has planted a high wall round its curtilage—not so 
high, however, but that you may see, above the tree-tops of the 
coomb, the tan sails of the fishing-boats moving in the bay. 
It is not for this, though, that you are invifed to mount to the 
building, but to learn what sort of being the countryman often is 
—the simplest, most crooked, tenderest, meanest, most baffling 
creature that walks. Come round to the pig-stye. 

It is hedged round with tall upright slabs of slate ; and one of 
these slabs is worth your consideration. Stoop a little, and tell me 
what you decipher under the filth that encrusts it. 

“In Ever Loving Memory of——” 

Stop ; and listen first to the story. The last owner of the 
farm was called Abram Varcoe, a hard-fisted yeoman, yet full 
of the simplest beliefs. He said to me once of a man who had 
cast him in a law-suit, “See that fellow, movin’ about wi’ his 
grey forsaken face. Ah! the sun’s not for fe.” “Why?” I 
asked. “Dostn’ thee know,” he answered solemnly, “that sun 
niver shines ’pon a false swearer ?” 

This Abram had two children—a daughter who died early, 
and a son whom he “ brought to a Passon.” He was a good son, 
this Nicholas Varcoe, and an exemplary churchman ; but over- 
read himself at Cambridge, and, falling into consumption soon 
after he took Orders, came home to die. One warm June after- 
noon, as he lay in the parlour-window yonder, his father came in 
from market and began thus :— 

“Nick, I reckon there’s no mistake, eh? 
die?” 

“ Yes, father; I’m dying.” 

“Well, I reckon’d you must go.” (A pause.) “You see, 
Nick, I’ve a-truckled away a brave whack o’ money, fust an’ last, 
‘pon your bringin’-up ; an’ 1 didn’ begrudge it, thinkin’ ’twas all 
lent to the Lord, in a manner. You remember the hemn, 
Nick ?— 


You’m bound to 


‘** Whativer, Lord, us lends to thee 
Repaid a thousan’-fold ‘ll be. 


But here you be in a decline, an’ ’tes fair to stop the loss. Now 
old Congdon o’ Fore Street, the fun’ral outfitter, went scat a 
while back, as you knaw ; an’ to-day I turn’d into the shop, where 
the bankrout-stock was goin’ dirt-cheap. There was mourner’s 
gloves at one-an’-three the pair, an’ West-of-England broad-cloth 
at next to nowt per yard. So I says, ‘’Tis my starin’ duty, tho’ 
forebodin’ be so bad as witch-craf’ an’ I’ve a-bought your 
fun’ral outfit, Nick, at who’sel prices. Don’t-ee look so down- 
da’nted, my son”—for Nick was gulping down something in his 
throat as he stared out on the lilacs, then in flower—“ Hear, 
up, soce! You’m bound to go as the sparks fly uppards, but 
you'll be finely interred, and shall hev a grave-stun wi’ B.A. 
carved on et, an’ all the world’s scholarship put i’ the letterin’.” 
Nick died before the corn “ell that year, and the old man was 
as good as his word. He had a “beautiful berryin’,” and ordered 
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an elaborate gravestone. This he carried off to the church- 
yard in a hay-waggon, and went in to see the Vicar about the 
price for erecting the stone. 

The Rector asked a guinea, for the spot chosen was the 
choicest. Abram offered ten-and-sixpence. 

“No,” said the Rector; “you can well afford to pay the full 
price.” 

Abram flung out in a rage. 

“ Take et off to the belfry,” he thundered at his men, who stood 
ready with the stone. 

It lay in the rubbish of the belfry for years, as neither Abram 
nor the Rector would give way. At length the Rector died, and 
the new clergyman, anxious to restore his church, desired Abram 
either to erect the stone at the customary price or remove it from 
the belfry. The half-guinea stood in the way, and it was carried 
to the smithy outside the churchyard. Then Abram died, and 
left his money, some £1,500, to strangers. And as a curse comes 
home to roost, the monumental slab has returned to the farm- 
house. Now stoop and read ; you see the letters are still gilded— 

IN EVER LOVING MEMORY OF 
THE REV. NICHOLAS VARCOE, B.A., 
Sometime Curate of Lesnewth, 


Who died Aug. 2nd, 1374. 
‘* Blessed are the Dead who die in the Lord.” 








ON “SHOP.” 





HE discipline of social life is in nothing more beneficial than 
in its inculcation of a healthy silence. The first requisite to 
a proper carriage in almost any social circle is the ability to main- 
tain silence concerning that, above all things, with which one is 
best acquainted--until we arrive at society proper, where there is 
a rigid elimination of all “shop.” It is this that tempts the 
wealthy soap-boiler or stationer to commit suicide as a tradesman, 
no matter how high his rank in his own class, and to undergo long 
years of purgatorial pain, if haply, bald-headed, wrinkled, 
with heart all gone to vellum, and brains a mere handful of 
borilla ash, he may at last enter that earthly paradise where 
all is forgiven and forgotten, and silence upon disagreeable 
subjects is the order of the day; where an absolute embargo 
is laid on every “shop,” except indeed on that “shop” which 
Society prescribes. That all-engrossing subject, the “shop” of 
society, is society itself. Does not Society say, “I'll have no 
individual egotism, no variety. You must all talk about me; 
become mouth-pieces of me ; my happy or scandalous doings or 
sayings—these are to be your staple, and from these you must 
weave daily and nightly a rainbow-web of talk”? Andisit nota 
good rule which proscribes all “shop” save the one? In obeying 
it we make the nearest approach to silence which human frailty 
may attain ; and silence, we ought by this time to realise, is the 
most precious of metals. Who dare blame us if, to make it 
current, we temper it with a little silvern alloy—of speech, to 
wit? 

Truly this talking of one “shop” is a capital discipline. The 
mere crotcheteer has to conceal his penny trumpet ; the hobby- 
rider must leave his rocking-horse at home; the man with 
a grievance requires to bandage up the political wen or the social 
cancer which he carries about vicariously ; the student of science, 
tracking with the ardour and perseverance of a beagle some 
undaunted or unearthed form of death, finds the callousness of 
Society to his worthy aim as refreshing as a dip in the sea, as 
great an impetus to centrality as the fear of starvation ; the poet, 
whose boiling brain has exhaled in some new and most difficult 
verse-form the freshest expression of the highest thought, has the 
wholesome knowledge impressed on him that, however great a 
poet he may be, Society is neither a lunatic nor a lover ; and, finding 
himself de ¢rop, he takes his fine frenzy back to his study, and there 
lays on that homely word which illuminates his poem and gives it 








life for ever. The parvenu is taught that he must not speak of 
his over-decorated house; the clergyman daren’t preach, nor 
the lawyer lay down the law. And yet—and yet, there is no 
talk worth the expense of breath, and no talk worth listening to, 
save the arrantest “shop.” Diderot over his wine, Johnson with 
tea-cup in hand, Carlyle smoking his Virginia, all talked “shop” 
of the most glaring kind; and who would not give a season’s 
dissipation once to see Diderot dash his night-cap against the 
wall, to hear Johnson at his fifteenth cup defend the Church of 
England, or watch the laughter growing in Carlyle’s eyes as he 
ended a chapter from the unwritten “ Exodus from Houndsditch” 
with a laugh “like the neighing of all Tattersall’s, tears stream- 
ing down his cheek, pipe held aloft, foot clutched in the air—loud, 
long-continuing, uncontrollable; a laugh not of the face and 
diaphragm only, but of the whole man from head to heel.” Pray, 
madam, are not the most satisfactory conversations you have— 
those in which your soul expands—just the half-hours with your 
husband in dressing-gown and slippers, sometime after midnight, 
when for a brief space the great world has passed from your ken, 
and you feel, perhaps uncomfortably near the Judgment Day, but 
full of tenderness, and hopes and fears for your children? You 
express them to your husband in the homeliest way, and he too is 
softened and awed, and you exchange confidences that, honestly, 
you are ashamed of when you think how Mrs. Gardenia de Vere 
would laugh at you for allowing them to trouble your brain 
Could you only see that lady! She is talking the very same 
“shop” as you; and her stolid husband has taken her hand, and 
they are vowing with tears in their eyes that little Arthur shall 
grow up, with God’s help, to be a good man, valiant for truth, and 
better than his father—much better than his father. 

The common consent of Society to talk no “shop” is a 
defence and a help. It defends the ignorant from the super- 
ciliousness of the don; and the ordinary individual, who after 
all has a right to exist and even to take some satisfaction 
in living, from the perplexing effects on the average under- 
standing of the excursions of genius. It helps everybody—that 
is, everybody whose affections it does not atrophy, everybody who 
has any heart left, by giving periods of rest from its intenser throb- 
bings. And here it might be becoming to say a word or two con- 
cerning that “shop,” of which we all know something, of which old 
Ralph Nickleby as well as young Romeo Montague comprehended 
the fact and the fancy. Everyone understands well the privacy 
of the public press ; how the most intimate “shop” can be talked 
there without a blush—especially when the article is unsigned. 
Still, somehow or other, except for a Rousseau or a Gozzi, and 
the band of suffering poets, authors have an unconquerable 
reticence when they are asked to write of love. It is difficult. 
One’s own experience can be woven into a novel or a story, but 
when it comes to direct statement, we have the honour to decline. 
This prompts an idea for the next weekly—there is to be a new 
one every fortnight, isn’t there?—it might very well be called 
Shop, the contributions being unsigned and the authors un- 
known to the editor. It would become a kind of confessional, in 
which everyone could “ cleanse the stuff'd bosom of the perilous 
shop which weighs upon the heart.” 

A diary is a good thing, but one is not rid of the matter in a 
diary ; it is there in the desk like the ubiquitous skeleton. A 
diary lacks the circumstance of publicity which, in the limited 
form obtaining in the Roman Catholic confessional, misery finds 
to be such a relief.. All cannot become Salvationists, and pin 
their hearts on their sleeves as often as they wish before an 
audience groaning in sympathy ; and a still fewer number can go 
to Hyde Park of a Sunday, mount a chair, and purge the accumu- 
lated peccant humours of the week. In the time of Napoleon IIL, 
M. Taine, remarking on the smaller proportion of lunatics in this 
country compared with France, found ‘one cause in the liberty of 
public speech. Any Briton could get upon a tub, and standing 
bravely between heaven and earth, air his brand-new religion, or 
political panacea, with or without an audience, unmolested at 
least by the police—keeping clear, of course, as occasion required, 
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of Trafalgar Square ; whereas, in France, the frothing thoughts 
remained untapped in the tongue-tied reformer’s brain, making 
him mad. It might reduce still further the population of our 
asylums were such a periodical as we have suggested set agoing. 
Let the Lunacy Commissioners look to it. 





CURLING. 
aes 

\ THY is it that Curling has never crossed the border? Of all 

games ever devised by man it is surely the best for any- 
one who wishes to have the burden of twenty or thirty years 
taken off his shoulders for a few hours. It is democratic, inexpen- 
sive, healthful, and amusing. There is no reason why English 
farmers and country tradesmen should not take to it ; but it clings 
to the Scottish Lowlands as if it could not breathe except in an at- 
mosphere scented with peat-reek and whiskey. A wonderful thing 
it is for the Southron to see a dozen or a score of middle-aged, big- 
boned farmers, grave of mien and slow of speech at ordinary times, 
fathers of families, elders of the Kirk, some of them—shouting, 
dancing, waving their besoms of green broom, and shaking hands 
wildly with anyone who stands nearest, when a “grand shot” 
fires their blood. It is all pure, boyish excitement over the 
fortunes of the game. Whiskey has nothing whatever to do with 
their exhilaration—that is reserved as the crown of joy and the 
potent soother of misfortune when the battle shall have been lost 
and won. 

When a long-continued frost has put the soundness of the ice 
beyond question, the farmers of two adjacent parishes arrange a 
curling-match, On the appointed morning they meet at the side 
of a small natural lake, or mill-dam, or a meadow which has been 
covered with a foot or two of water. Each man, when he gets down 
from his dog-cart, disinters his curling-stones from the straw in the 
bottom of the cart. They are of granite, round, perhaps nine inches 
in diameter by three or four thick, each fitted with a square brass 
handle. Two only are used by each player. The only other 
requisite for the game is a besom of fresh green broom for sweep- 
ing the ice to perfect smoothness. A few of the men wear goloshes ; 
but most of them follow the time-honoured custom of drawing a 
pair of thick-ribbed stockings over their iron-shod boots to give 
them a firm foothold on the slippery surface. An equal number 
of players are chosen on each side. Any number will do. If 
there are more than six or eight on each side, a second “rink” may 
be established. Generally the bystanders make up games of their 
own, so that four or five or more rinks are used at the same 
time. A small hole is made in the ice, just deep enough to be 
visible at a short distance, and another hole is scraped out some 
thirty yards off. These are the “tee-holes.” The space between 
in a straight line is the “rink,” the play being from either 
end alternately, as in bowls. A long piece of wood with nails 
driven through it at fixed distances is used to describe circles on 
the ice round each tee-hole. This is merely for convenience of 
measuring. Across the rink two straight lines are drawn, one 
before and one behind the tee-hole. These are the “ hog-scores.” 
Any stone which fails to pass the hog-score in front of the tee, or 
which goes beyond the hog-score behind it, does not count, and 
is swept off at once. The tee-hole at the other end is protected 
in a similar way ; and then the ice is ready for the game. 

The men play in pairs and alternately, each having two shots ; 
and the game is won by the side which, when all the stones have 
been played, has one or more of its stones nearest to the tee, 
every stone which is nearer than the nearest of the enemy’s stones 
counting one point. After the first two or three shots have been 
played, one of the stones will be found lying close enough to the tee 
to be worth defending. All the players of that side (coached by 
an experienced old farmer, who holds his broom upright over the 
spot to be aimed at) endeavour to place their stones so that they 
shall form efficient “ guards” for the stone that is to be protected. 
The men of the opposite camp do their best to knock away the 
guards, or to strike a stone at such an angle that the one played 








shall find its way to the tee. If they succeed, the former defenders 
become the attacking party, and they find that the series of 
guards they have carefully laid down have suddenly become 
a good deal worse than useless. It is a fine sight to see a 
brawny farmer, with limbs like towers and muscles like brass» 
“placing” his stone with no apparent effort on the ice, and 
watch it bounding with a whirr over the ice. “Soop it up! 
Soop it up!” cry his friends, and they rush in to increase its 
impetus by polishing the ice in front of it with their brooms. 
Soon they are called on to desist ; it has quite enough way on 
it; and somebody of the enemy’s ranks, hoping to make it go 
too fast, kindly tries to give it alittle more. It steals up like 
a live thing, avoiding that grim “guard” by a hair’s-breadth, 
cannoning now on the right and now on the left, till at last it 
stops at the very spot for which it was aimed. Then a ringing 
cheer goes up into the frosty air, and grave grey-haired men 
shout and brandish their brooms like school-boys. 

All day long the merry hum of the stones and the answering 
shouts resound over the ice, till at last the match is decided, or it 
has become too dark to play any longer. The horses are brought 
back from the nearest farm and put to the dog-carts ; and the 
whole party sets off for the nearest good inn, where the combatants 
dine together at the expense of the vanquished. Tales are told, 
and songs are sung, and old games are played over again. The 
genial fumes of toddy are in the air; but successive tumblers 
produce no bad results on these hardy frames. Then, all un- 
willingly, the ostler is bidden to “put in the beasts ;” and about 
the time when many a Londoner is setting out for his evening’s 
amusement, these jolly farmers are jolting homewards between the 
desolate frozen fields. 








THE ‘OLD MASTERS.” 


comiiiiiionn 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

AFTER Velazquez, the contributor to the present winter exhibi- 

tion of the Royal Academy who excites most interest is 
Rembrandt. The show of his work is far, of course, from being 
as extensive as that of last year, but it offers certain features on 
which a good deal might be said. Ten pictures are ascribed to 
him. Of these four are both genuine and fine, two are mediocre 
in quality and possibly not by the master, two are the work, per- 
haps, of pupils, and two have no connection with Rembrandt at all. 
Turning first to those in which pleasure undiluted can be taken, the 
earliest is a portrait of Rembrandt himself, lent by Mr. Heywood 
Lonsdale. Painted about 1640, this shows the master at the age 
of thirty-three, or thereabouts ; it shows, too, the beginnings of that 
rich method which was to culminate in such work as the “ Syndics,’ 
at Amsterdam, and the great portrait of himself lent last winter 
by Lord Ilchester. About ten years later he produced the small 
half-length portrait of the famous writing-master, Lieven van 
Coppenol, which comes from the collection of Lord Ashburton. 
A greater prize for the private collector than this small panel 
could scarcely be imagined. On its few square inches of area 
Rembrandt has lavished his full power. It is fine in colour, 
handled with extreme breadth and precision, and masterly in 
balance and chiaroscuro. The composition is similar to that 
of the larger etched portrait of Coppenol. From about the same 
time dates the so-called Jansenius, in Gallery No. III. There are 
certain features in this which lead one to believe that it may have 
been painted, not from life, but from a portrait by someone else, 
In that case it may really represent, as we are traditionally given 
to understand, the founder of the great sect of the Jansenists. 
Something has happened to the right cheek, otherwise the 
head is fine and characteristic. More characteristic still is the 
head of Rembrandt himself, from the same collection, which 
dates from those last years of. his life in which he had too often 
no other sitter. For absolute mastery, at once of material and 
expression, nothing here can be put beside it. The pair of dome- 
topped portraits which hang in the second room must have come 
from the master’s studio, but there is much about them to suggest 
that other hands than his are responsible for most of the work. 
Both are signed, and dated with the year 1641. Rembrandt was 
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then thirty-four, and in full enjoyment of his powers. Seven years 
had elapsed since he had painted the wonderful “Old Woman” 
of the National Gallery, twelve months since he had produced 
the famous portrait of himself in the same collection. Much as he 
varied, frequently as we find offshoots from his earlier intruding 
into his later periods, it is difficult to believe that after either of 
those two pictures, to name no more, he could have dropped to 
the comparative tameness we find here. Of this pair of portraits, 
M. Charles Blanc said :—‘*On les compte parmi les plus 
étonnantes du maitre.” The epithet was strangely unlucky. The 
other four pictures ascribed to the master may be dismissed very 
curtly. The head exhibited by Mr. Fitzwilliam is not in the 
least like Rembrandt, and may be given with some confidence 
to his pupil, or at least disciple, Solomon Koninck. The 
head numbered 97, and lent by Lord Ashburton, is a poor thing 
by some hand not now to be identified. The much-damaged 
half-length of a man in the large gallery (No. 151), albeit no 
Rembrandt, is a better picture, and as much may be said of the 
old lady lent by Lord Yarborough. Perhaps if we call this last 
a repetition by Govert Flinck of a portrait by his master, we 
shall not be far wrong. The original, if our memory serve us, 
is in the cabinet of a French collector. 

Among the other Dutch contributions there is plenty of ma- 
terial both for praise and blame. Lord Ashburton’s Hobbema 
is one of the finest of his early pictures. The catalogue says it 
was painted in 1655, and the still earlier date of 1650 is said to 
occur on one of his panels ; and yet Mr. Bredius tells us that 
he was born in 1638. If all these dates are to be accepted, 
Meindert Hobbema must have been precocious indeed. The 
landscape which hangs as a pendant to Lord Ashburton’s must 
be looked at with all manner of scepticism ; it has the air of 
a copy by Jan or Solomon Rombouts. The woman’s figure in 
the foreground is stolen from one ina picture by Adrian van de 
Velde in the National Gallery. The much-injured Paul Potter, 
on the same wall, bears signs of being genuine ; the Paul de Vos 
beside it is rather the work, as a whole, of Snyders, the hand of 
De Vos appearing, possibly, in the peacock on the right. The 
landscape with figures of men and _ horses, which comes 
next, is one of the least desirable of Cuyps; but that 
master seldom, perhaps never, painted a finer picture than the 
“Scene on a Frozen River,” lent by Lord Yarborough. 
Equally fine is the small Adrian van Ostade from Bath House, 
numbered 78. The open-air scene which hangs beside it is a 
copy, probably by the young Cornelis Dusart. The master him- 
self is again seen to advantage in the Queen’s large “ Interior ofa 
Farm-house” (113), in Lord Ashburton’s “ A Drinking Bout ” and 
“Interior of a Cottage,” and in Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale’s “ Tric- 
trac Players.” None of these, however, are quite equal in 
quality to No. 78, the “ Woman and Child,” already mentioned. 
Teniers, whom, somewhat unreasonably, one often brackets with 
Ostade, is almost at his best in the “Seven Acts of Mercy ;” 
while Maes, the provoking pupil of Rembrandt, never surpassed 
Mr. S. Joseph’s “Woman Nursing a Child,” baldly called “An 
Interior,” which we prefer to the “ Woman Sewing,” from Bath 
House. Lord Ashburton’s picture is a little over-harsh in its tran- 
sitions, a little over-black in its shadows, while Mr. Joseph’s panel 
is flooded with sunlight in a way that only De Hooghe could 
equal. Not often did Terborch paint better than in the “ Music 
Lesson ”—also from Bath House—in which one, at least, of the 
actors in a similar scene at the National Gallery is introduced. 
For a second picture ascribed to the master we confess we have 
no admiration. It comes from the Secrétan gallery. Of three 
Metsus, the finest by far is the somewhat early one lent by 
Lord Ashburton. The subject is a woman in scarlet and pink, 
drawing from a bust. The combination of tints is a favourite one 
with Metsu. It also occurs in a famous picture in the Peel Col- 
lection, and again, if we may trust our memory, in a work at 
the Hague of about the same date as Lord Ashburton’s. Metsu’s 
work has one peculiarity, of which the books, so far as we know, 
say little or nothing. It shows a continuity of development, a 








never-halting process of improvement, not to be found in the 
same degree in the work of any other master of the first rank. 
It has never been our lot to encounter two Metsus painted 
exactly in the same fashion. In his first attempts he was hard 
and tinny in surface, and as polished in handling as Van der 
Werf. Of this, perhaps the earliest and strongest example is the 
“ Lady reading a Letter,” at Deepdene. At the end of his life (he 
died at thirty-seven) he was open, almost loose in brushing, rich 
and fat in impasto, and facile in design ; of this, his latest phase, a 
small picture of an old woman eating porridge, lately belonging 
to M. Secrétan, may be named as perhaps a final instance. 
Between the two extremes his pictures show a continuous march. 
On each new panel he worked more freely than on the last, 
gathering breadth, fatness, and decision as he went, and giving an 
almost unique example of untiring self-improvement. The rest of 
the Dutch collection includes two first-rate Adrian van de Veldes, 
a magnificent Van der Capelle, a good Karel Dujardin, two 
excellent Jan Steens, a capital example of Albert Cuyp’s por- 
traiture, and a more than usually satisfactory picture by one of 
the three fathers of Dutch genre, Dirk Hals to wit. 

Of the English pictures we have left ourselves little room 
to speak. This is the less to be regretted, however, in that 
few among them invite much discussion. Those who are in 
greatest force are Morland, Constable, Gainsborough, and James 
Ward. Morland seldom painted with more power than in Mr. 
Gibbons’s “ Farmyard,” or with a finer delicacy than in Mr. 
Orrock’s ‘The Mask”; Constable never foreshadowed all that 
is good in impressionism more superbly than in his sketch 
for “The Chain Pier, Brighton,” or conceived a completer 
picture than his “Jumping Horse”; no landscape by Gains- 
borough that we have seen could be preferred to “The 
Market Cart”; while Ward’s “Cows” (29) and “ Horses” (31) 
take rank, both for reality and style, with the best things 
ever done in his own branch of art. With pictures like these 
before us, we need not step aside to grieve over a ruined Sir 
Joshua (158), over a ruin (155) in which the hand of Sir Joshua 
is not to be descried, or over a pair of damaged but still delightful 
Gainsboroughs (156 and 164). We may, however, reserve a line 
or two to point out that many excellent qualities are combined in 
“ Children,” by the Rev. W. Peters, R.A.; that “ Sheep-washing ” 
(125) is a remarkable Wilkie; that John Linnell at his best is to 
be seen in “ Barking Trees” and “ St. John Preaching ;” and that 
a trio of landscapes by Mulready would put to shame not a few of 
those Dutchmen to whom they proclaim their debt. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





BETTERMENT IN AMERICA. 


S1R,—You may care to find room for the following extract 
from the letter of an American correspondent of mine on the 
practice of assessing for betterment in the United States.—Yours, 

Feb. 4. J. M. 


You are quite correct as to American practice in regard to 
“ Betterment Assessments.” I have asked several lawyers, and 
they report that they know of no State which does not assess 
property benefited by improvements. 

Here is the mode in New York State and, substantially, in 
Pennsylvania and Eastern States generally :— 

1. General Tax, including Police, Lighting, and State Tax. 

2. Water Tax. 

3. Assessment for Local Improvements. 
The last is assessed by a Commission of three members appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the State, “to appraise damages and 
assess benefits.” This Commission defines areas affected, to begin 
with. They can also place part of assessment upon the city as a 
whole. All their proceedings reported, and subject to Supreme 
Court ; but Court approves, except in very rare instances indeed. 

Second Branch, Permanent Board of Assessors appointed by 
City authorities (Councils in some States), controls grading, 
sewerage, paving, &c., of streets, subject to confirmation of a 
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“ Board of Revision,” composed of City Controller, City Recorder, 
and Corporation Counsel. ae : : 

The principle is so clearly just that it is universally recognised. 
The writer in the 7Zimes who says only five States have recognised 
it, is misled. When States adopt new Constitutions it may be 
inserted, and others pass general laws. Nevertheless, all cities 
practise assessments for benefits and damages for injuries to 
property affected within a defined area. In the words of one 
of our ablest lawyers, “ How could any growing city manage 
without this plan?” ; ; 

I asked a colleague of mine upon the Pan-American Confer- 
ence about the law in the State of Missouri, and he said, “ Here’s 
a case in point. An avenue in the City of St. Louis had an 
abrupt turn in it. This is being straightened. I have property 
halfa mile away from the improvement on that avenue, and have 
just been assessed for betterment.” ? 

My informant is an able lawyer, and explained that the law in 
Missouri, and he said in every State as far as he knew, was that 
although the Constitution of the United States provided that 
private property should not be taken without compensation, 
States had a right to collect that compensation from parties 
benefited by any change made. It is not necessary for this 
to be embraced in State Constitutions—7¢ 7s ‘he /aw, and all 
States practise it, even if their Constitutions be silent upon it. 


LAND PURCHASE AND PLAIN QUESTIONS. 


Si1r,—I argued that as the Land Commissioners were admitted 
to be vigilant guardians of the public purse, I did not see how the 
landlord could walk off with twice the market value of his property. 
Your correspondent replies that the Commissioners are concerned 
with security and not with prices, and that in the security they 
include the tenant’s interest as well as the landlord’s. To this 
my answer is as follows :—(1) As a matter of fact and practice, 
the valuer sent down by the Commissioners regards the landlord’s 
interest only. (2) In the cases where the tenant has purchased 
from the landlord, and then has found reason to resell, he has got 
a higher price for his goodwill than he would have got before—a 
certain sign that the instalment is not excessive for the landlord’s 
interest (3) If the tenant, as Mr. Donovan alleges, cannot 
secure fair terms by reason of coercion and indebtedness, then 
the repayment of the instalment would be doubtful ;_ therefore, as 
the Commissioners have keen eyes for the certainty of their instal- 
ment, we may assume that they see that the tenant has fair terms. 

Mr. Ellis, your other correspondent, must excuse me for say- 
ing that he does not see the point. I say that the Duke of 
Abercorn, for example, would have carried off just as large a sum 
out of Mr. Trevelyan’s twenty millions as he has carried off out 
of Lord Ashbourne’s ten. Ah, but, says Mr. Ellis, you forget 
coercion and indebtedness. Not at all, because, to the best of 
my belief, in the districts where the Duke’s property lay, or most 
of it, there is neither coercion nor much indebtedness. If the 
Commissioners allow the landlords to swindle the tenants into 
paying twice the market value, I want to know how it is that the 
Ulster farmers are now quarrelling with the Government for not 
making this swindling process compulsory ? 

I am opposed to the Ashbourne system, but, I repeat, let us 
see facts as they are, and base our opposition on the true reasons. 

Feb. 4th. COMMON SENSE, 








GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE IN VICTORIA. 


MELBOURNE, December 27, 1889. 

HE great interest of the month, transcending even the arrival 
of a new Governor, has been the discussion of our financial 
situation, and the event of this week has been the Premier's 
reply to his critics. The matter is one in which you in England 
have very deep concern, as we are constantly coming to the loan- 
market, and many millions that we have not asked for are pressed 
upon us by private investors. Briefly stated, the position is, 
that in July of this year the Premier announced that we had 
a surplus for the year ending June 30 of £1,704,846. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory, and we proceeded to deal with the 
money as men who have come in for a windfall are apt to deal 
with it. We paid off debentures and railway arrears to the amount 
of nearly £700,000 ; set apart £ 368,000 for bonuses to agriculture, 
or advances to help the farmer against his great enemy, the 
rabbit ; recouped ourselves for some large sums that had been 





spent out of borrowed money upon State schools ; and proceeded 
to lighten some unpopular taxation, such as the duties on tea 
and kerosene; and to transform a twopenny into a penny 
postal service. On the whole, we did very little in the way 
of expenditure that an economist would condemn, though a 
disposition to spend freely undoubtedly coloured the estimates. 
Suddenly, about November last, it transpired that the Premier, 
who is also the Treasurer, had unexpectedly called in a 
million that had been placed at deposit with the banks, and 
which the banks undoubtedly expected to keep till the end of the 
year. Inquiry in Parliament elicited the admission that it was 
called in because the Treasurer was in urgent need of money ; 
and Mr. Gillies had to say that his calculations had been falsified 
by events. His excuse was a very sufficient one, if it had stood 
by itself. The Railway Department, which is under non-political 
control, had just informed him that the cost of the railways now 
approaching completion would exceed the estimate by £1,684,0c0. 
Unhappily, the Railway Commissioners have repeatedly made 
inadequate estimates. They mistake the price of the land 
they will need ; they cannot calculate the cost of construction, 
and they cannot form a probable idea of the amount of wear 
and tear for rails and rolling stock. Mr. Gillies had to take 
power to borrow a supplementary two and a half millions for them 
only a year ago. Their excuses are that there has been a land 
boom sending up the price of land, that our enhanced Protective 
duties have made labour and railway material dear, and that the 
traffic on our main lines has increased beyond all expectation, 
There is a little truth in all this, but it does not go far to palliate 
the disagreeable facts, that we shall pay four millions more for 
our new lines than we expected, and that we spent two millions 
of loan money last year and are going to spend four millions 
during the current twelve months. 

As usual, the critics have made the Premier's task easy for 
him, and his really masterly speech at Kew was a little tinged 
with contempt for transparent blundering. And yet—and yet-- 
even in the intoxication of a speech which, bristling as it did with 
financial details, nevertheless fascinated and carried away a large 
and a mixed audience, Mr. Gillies musi have felt that he was 
mainly achieving a tactical success, and answering men who 
did not understand the full gravity of the situation. The real 
charges, which the public understands better than it can state 
them, are that we are spending too much borrowed money, and 


that our balance-sheets are presented year by year in such a way 


as to disguise the situation from all but a few business men, most 
of whom are interested in keeping things smooth. The last few 
years have been prosperous, and the administration since 1882 
has been on the whole careful and good. We have now very 
nearly restricted our loans to railways and irrigation works, and 
in these we have scarcely made a bad investment, and could 
probably sell what we have undertaken, finished and unfinished 
together, for more than we owe to the English creditor. Our 
population is growing, our industries are increasing, and every 
month seems to add to our sources of wealth. Meanwhile 
our disposition to use foreign capital has increased faster 
than either our population or our wealth. We borrowed ten 
millions between 1870 and 1880; we took twenty more in 
the next eight years; and there is every sign that we shall 
apply for sixteen more in the next four, 1889-92. Indeed, 
as we took {3,000,000 in January, and have authorised 
£5,600,000 more, and are to make a Bill for fresh railways 
the first business of next session, the chances are that we shall 
commit ourselves to borrowing a great deal more than sixteen 
millions within the period I have named, though we may not 
actually float the loans. It is difficult to compare what we do 
with the practice of England, where railways are left to private 
enterprise. But if we take a highly centralised country like 
France we have a very fair parallel to Victoria. Now, I see 
that next year’s expenditure in France is calculated at one 
hundred and forty millions, and English critics are aghast. 
But if France, which has thirty-three times our population, were 
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to spend at our rate, her Budget for the year would exceed 
four hundred and sixty millions. Of course, the enormous 
advantage on our side is, that only a fraction of our expendi- 
ture goes for purposes of war, and that none of the money we 
owe has paid for glory or humiliation. Even so, the contrast 
between the new country that was scarcely born fifty years ago, 
and the old country that forty years ago had still a moderate 
debt, and that possessed the accumulated resources of centuries, 
is sufficiently remarkable. 

The English investor will do well to consider the situation, 
for it is he who pours in the capital with which most of our public 
works are made, and out of which land-booms are developed. 
For the present, and even for a long time to come, I believe he 
is perfectly safe in lending to the State. I do not so much 
regard the material guarantees, which investors are apt to look 
to. If we had a long period of depression, many of our railways 
would barely pay expenses, and much of our State land would 
not be marketable. No one can say that such a period may not 
come upon us. Indian wheat may drive Australian out of the 
market, and our gold-fields, which have been declining for years, 
may be completely worked out. Nothing of this sort, however, 
can affect the character of the people. We have no- tradition 
of repudiation in these colonies, and our people are too intel- 
ligent and well-educated to dream of resorting to it. We can 
retrench the large sum, latterly amounting to a million or there- 
abouts, which we spend year by year on public works, such as 
roads and bridges, which bring in no visible return. Our taxa- 
tion admits of being supplemented in several important ways ; 
by an excise on beer, for instance, which would not be unpopular, 
and by a property tax, which would. On the whole, I think our 
securities deserve even a higher position than they hold in the 
English market. Therefore, when English capital begins to get 
timid, as our borrowings increase beyond reasonable bounds, or 
when some future Treasurer has the courage to hold his hand, 
and finance without a loan for the year’s need, the only loss 
experienced will be in Victoria. Our banks, which subsist very 
much upon State loans, will have to abridge the accommo- 
dation they now give, with ruinous results to the speculator 
and some hardship to the man of business. In this there will 
be no unmixed evil. More serious will be the condition of the 
great army of labourers who subsist on Government contracts, 
when these are withdrawn. The best that can be said is that, 
in a country where the labourer’s vote is the ultimate force in 
the State, he will never be disregarded by any Government. 
Still, you can understand why a few of us are rather uneasy at the 
situation, even as we see it by the waning light of a “ prosperity 
Budget.” We should have been better pleased with a smaller 
surplus and less permanent debt. 

One of the ablest members of our Parliamentary Opposition, 
Mr. Shiels, is leaving for England by this mail. Mr. Shiels is 
honourably identified with legislation for the protection of women, 
and succeeded last year in carrying a Divorce Bill through both 
Houses by overwhelming majorities. The Bill has been reserved 
for the Queen’s assent, and the clerical party boast loudly that 
they can block it at home. A Divorce Bill which New South 
Wales sent home three years ago was, in fact, vetoed. In the 
present case, however, care has been taken to meet ali the ob- 
jections Lord Knutsford made to the first Bill, and it is well 
known that a measure like our own would have been sent up from 
New South Wales but for the accident of an adjournment, and 
has been accepted by the House of Assembly in South Australia. 
If, therefore, it should so happen that a measure practically ap- 
proved in three colonies is defeated at home through the influence 
of Archbishop Benson or Bishop Moorhouse, I can only say that 
the sooner your Federation League closes its doors the better. 
There are many among us who wish for a closer union with Great 
Britain for Imperial purposes. There are none who would pur- 
chase it with the sacrifice of our right to legislate for ourselves in 
matters of purely domestic concern. I do not, of course, mean 
that we shall dream of separating if the Divorce Bill is vetoed. 





We shall send it up again, year by year, in concert with the other 
colonies, till England gives way, as she did in the case of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. Meanwhile, we should certainly 
take the veto as a proof that England is under influences which 
make a closer union with her undesirable. 





ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


COPENHAGEN, February 1. 

LTHOUGH nothing definite has as yet been decided, there 

seems to be every likelihood of a Swedish Antarctic expedi- 
tion, under the auspices of the celebrated Professor A. E. Norden- 
skiéld, of North-East Passage fame, becoming a reality. The 
matter was, indeed, brought under consideration as long ago as 
1887, when Professor Nordenskiéld received a letter from the 
Agent-General for Victoria conveying to him the programme 
for an Antarctic expedition, framed by the Royal Society of Vic- 
toria, and an inquiry whether he would be inclined to take 
the command of such an expedition. The plan, however, proved 
impracticable at the time for want of a proper and suitable vessel, 
but it was not finally abandoned. At a recent meeting of the 
Swedish Academy of Science a communication was read to the 
effect that the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia was will- 
ing to contribute £5,000 towards the undertaking if a joint Swedish 
and Victorian Antarctic expedition could be arranged. Having 
received this information, Baron Nordenskiéld went toGothenburg 
in order to confer with Baron Oscar Dickson about the matter. 
The latter was very much interested in the project, and promised 
pecuniary assistance, provided Australia contributed half the 
expenses of the expedition, their share not exceeding £5,000. 
Baron Dickson also made it a condition that the arrangements 
were left to Baron Nordenskiéld and himself. There seems 
consequently to be every prospect of the expedition being arranged, 
and Baron Nordenskiéld intends to use a vessel of the same size 
and construction as the Vega, with which he so successfully com- 
pleted his circumnavigation ten years ago. 

The expedition will, if realised, undoubtedly prove of great 
importance to science. The strictly geographical side of the 
question will not be allowed to predominate, although it will of 
course receive due atténtion ; but Baren Nordenskiédld intends 
in the first instance, to throw as much light as possible upon 
those problems of natural science and geophysics which he 
may encounter. Zoological observations and examination of 
petrified remains of animal and vegetable life in the Antarctic 
basalt strata will also form an important portion of Baron 
Nordenskiéld’s programme, coupled with hydrographic, meteoro- 
logical, and magnetic questions, with reference to the solution of 
which accurate and reliable antarctic observations must be 
considered indispensable. Finally, the supposed wealth of the 
Antarctic seas in large fish and other animals may prove a matter 
of importance from a merely pecuniary point of view. 














A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Speaker Orrice, 

Friday, Feb. 7, 1890. 

‘THE young man of letters is seldom credited with modesty or 
any proneness to self-effacement ; yet, it must be allowed, his 
behaviour during the last six weeks or so has displayed a quite 
admirable restraint. Iwill assume him to live somewhere be- 
tween China and Peru, and consequently within shouting-distance 
of Criticism ; that he buys his newspaper like any good citizen, or 
at least subscribes to a Press Cutting Agency ; and, therefore, 
that he has heard his failings cried from the house-tops, and seen 
them paraded under his window behind the big drum. I will 
assume also that he owns enough humour to detect the solemn 
fatuity of these proceedings. And yet he has never retorted, even 
by a /« guogue. A din that would have fetched Charles Reade’s 
hot head out at his lattice, and probably the contents of his 
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inkpot too, but draws the youthful writer to look down, nod, and 
throw a penny for the news. Now this shows the modern young 
man in a pleasant light ; but possibly it were better that he took 
his “innings” (as he would put it), if only for Criticism’s own 
sake, who is cutting a slightly disreputable figure, and stands in 
the way to cut a worse. Let us suppose him to bring her to book; 
politely mindful that the poor old trollop has been a lady and 
seen better days, and tactfully conveying his reproof under the 
form of an Apology for Himself. 

“My dear madam,” he might say, “ever since the obsequies 
of Robert Browning—a great poet whom you, by the way, had no 
share in discovering—you have been obstreperously insisting that 
Poetry, Style, Fiction, and Oratory are moribund in our midst ; 
and that lam to blame. Indeed, if your assertion be true, I am 
to blame ; but surely, madam, the accusation should not come 
from you. I will set Oratory aside ; for I and my fellows, looking 
at man’s history, and what Oratory has done for him, confess we 
would cheerfully see that art at her last gasp to-morrow. But— 
Literature? It would be an impolite glance at your age to ask 
what has taken your memory; but surely it is a trifle odd for you 
to speak of the splendid times that gave you ‘Pippa Passes’ 
and ‘Rhoda Fleming’ hot from the press! Why, madam, you 
tried to strangle ‘ Rhoda Fleming’ at birth. 


“This, however, is but recrimination; and I have a more 
useful word for you. You had, long ago, a notable servant called 
Samuel Johnson: you have more recently employed one as 
notable, called Matthew Arnold. Perhaps we might profitably 
compare them for a moment. Each was a poet: but you would 
hardly place ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes’ on a line with 
‘Thyrsis.’ Each was a critic: but I imagine Arnold could 
never have perpetrated that astounding estimate of ‘ Lycidas.’ 
In what you term ‘poetic insight,’ in scholarship, culture, taste, 
delicacy of feeling—in all but a big heart, Arnold was miles ahead 
of the lumbering Doctor. He stood so much better equipped 
(to all seeming) that Johnson looks provincial, parochial even, 
beside him. And yet—which Ae/fed letters the more? For that, 
after all, is the highest service of Criticism; not to advance 
or lower the reputation of the dead. Well, we know how the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ came to be published: we know how 
Johnson put life and impetus into the work of his contemporaries. 
What did Matthew Arnold for his ? 


“ Did he discover one? Did he tender encouraging aid to one? 
He made us admire Wordsworth and many dead men ; he taught 
us to abhor ‘Philistinism’ and many living defects. But even 
when he takes so modern a theme as Tolstoi’s novels, it is not 
till Tolstoi’s novel-writing is over. In short, he trained public 
taste; and the finality of his judgment gained infinitely from his 
habit of choosing the dead for his theme. But between Johnson 
and Arnold lies as broad a gulf as between Lamb and Macaulay. 


“For my part, madam, I am so glad to be in existence (a 
blessing denied to Keats, whom, by the way, you are wrongly but 
curiously accused of killing) as to prefer a live dog, so he be lively 
enough, to a dead lion. But are you so sure there are no young 
lions about? I am no critic by trade; yet being also no great 


artist, am occasionally forced, for daily bread, to review the 
works of my brothers ; and (to reduce my preaching to practice) 
let me whisper a discovery I made some days ago—a real new 
poet! or, rather,a young man with the makings of one. 
smile at the word ‘ young,’ and I understand you. 


You 
But see here. 






him the 
see the 


“You appreciate William Shakespeare, and own 
prince of fairy-land (inter alia regna). 
exquisite poetry of—- 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be,’ 


You can 





and of— 
mcs fairies that do run 


By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream.’ 





“This is perfect ; but can you not perceive a like poetic quality, 
half developed, in the following ?— 
‘* * Weave the dance and sing the song, 
Subterranean depths pro/ong 
The rainy patter of our feet’? 
or in this— 
‘* A human fiddler learned the tune, 
And played it at a merry-making : 
Still he plays ; the clowns still dance 
In a jolly jigging trance ; 
For them to rest there is no waking 
Tid/-———— 
There is a vast difference of quality, no doubt. The young 
poet cannot touch ‘ following darkness like a dream ;’ but, then, 
suppose you had to judge Shakespeare by the Comedy of 
Errors alone? 


“T came on the above lines (and many others) with delight, in a 
small volume by one John Davidson, entitled (infelicitously) 
‘ Scaramouch in Naxos.’ It is full of inequalities and nonsense ; 
but full also of style and feeling for language. For instance, all 
young poets try their hand on the moon ; and this is how Mr. 
Davidson succeeds :— 

‘** Surely, the moon is arming for the night : 
O, now, I see her silver harness gleam 
Behind the dusky curtains of her tent ! 
While the wind, swelling, sounds a trumpet-note, 
She showers her bounteous shadow on the sea, 
A largesse to the waves that toss their caps ; 
And now she leaps into the lists of heaven.’ 


In fact, this poet, whose youth I gather only from his writing, has, 
in my poor opinion, achieved the best imitation of Shakespeare 
since Lamb’s day. The imitation is apparent, of course.” 


And here naturally follows a discussion on Originality. 
Gladly resuming my own person, I would urge that few tend- 
encies of Modern Criticism are more irritating than this of 
demanding “ originality” in a new writer. If you wish (unlikely 
supposition !) your boy to study Art, you set him down to copy 
old masterpieces. And surely this is the only rational mode of 
learning to write also. In what other way could Cardinal 
Newman or Matthew Armold or Robert Louis Stevenson have 
learnt—those bright particular masters of language ? 


And as for the present lull in good song, may we not find the 
explanation here? Poetry deals with Life, but Life, which was a 
pageant, has become a problem. Now when faced with a problem 
you may do one of two things. You may (if a very great man) 
solve it, as Browning did, but 

“— what labour ! 
O prince, what pain!” 





And, I will add, what a time it takes, first to reach, then to 
express, lastly to sell, your solution! Or, as a second course, you 
may abandon the problem; and you will write of despair and 
say, “ Who can tell?” and “ What of the dead?” and “How 
sweet and yet how strange!” and “Love is Death”— remarks 
that have been made before, and never with conspicuous success. 
This is what our young men seem to be doing; but no doubt 
other young men are struggling for the truth, and we shall hear 
their voices in time. At any rate, Despair is a broken-winded 
Pegasus. 





On the whole, it is difficult to sympathise with the carping 
dotage into which English criticism has fallen. Mr. W. D. 
Howells, across the Atlantic, beats his country’s fom-fom dismally 
enough ; but even he talks of hope. And so, though posterity is 
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little likely to talk of the spacious times of Harper's Magazine, 
Mr. Howells has at least the excuse of a nurse who says, “ That’s 
a good boy !” as an expression of hope rather than of fact, and is 
so far intelligible. ®, 





The next addition to Warne’s ‘‘ Chandos Classics ” will be Napier’s 
** Peninsular War,” in six volumes. The controversies which gathered 
round this book on its appearance in 1828—40 are well-nigh forgotten, 
and this very cheap edition will have none but dispassionate readers. 


All good Johnsonians swear by Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell. 
The six noble tomes are dear to their hearts. But for those who want a 
Boswell without notes there is nothing better than the late Mr. Napier’s 
edition. Mrs. Robina Napier added a very useful volume of Johnsoniana, 
including Mrs. Thrale’s now scarce anecdotes of Johnson. On the death 
of Mr. Napier in 1888, his publisher asked Mrs. Robina Napier to edit 
‘*Johnson’s Lives of the Poets,” and this new edition is nearly ready 
for publication. Mr. Napier had undertaken the task which his wife 
has accomplished, but had scarcely commenced it when he died. 


None too soon Mr. William Morris is contemplating the possibility of 
a one-volumed edition of the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise.” These beautiful tales 
in verse should be better known among the people, to whom the poet has 
of late years devoted so much of his time. The only cheap edition at 
present is in five ugly little volumes at five shillings each. It would be a 
good beginning to cheapen the library edition. 


Mr. R. Louis Stevenson has written a series of descriptive sketches 
which he intends to publish under the title of ‘* South Sea Idylls.” 


As Messrs. Macmillan have anticipated and forestalled all attempts at 
competition on the expiration of the copyright of the Kingsley novels by 
their sixpenny editions, so Messrs. Smith & Elder are reminding us that 
Vanity Fair was published forty-two years ago by issuing a shilling 
edition of Thackeray’s great work. But the very size of Thackeray’s 
novel is to the advantage of his publishers. No Camelot, or Chandos, or 
Red Library volume would contain the whole of Vanity Fair. 








REVIEWS. 


Smetana 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Went- 
worth Dilke. Two vols. London: Macmillan & Co,, 1890. 
First NOTICE. 
HE announcement of a work on this great subject by Sir 
Charles Dilke will have excited high expectations, and those 
expectations will not be disappointed. The treatise now before us is 
the product of a strong masculine intelligence applied to a task vast 
indeed, yet not too vast to be attempted with success. The 
enormous knowledge, the unflagging industry of the author, have 
given him the mastery of materials sufficient to set up in business 
half-a-dozen ordinary politicians or writers. Mastery it is, for 
though literary grace and charm may be wanting in the work, the 
qualities of order, perspicacity, subordination of detail to general 
effect, are eminently present, and combine what in weaker hands 
would have been a chaos of statistics into the parts of one great, 
luminous survey. Final and definitive no book can possibly be 
which deals with the ever-changing life of our own Empire ; but 
it is not too much to say that, for present time and the near future, 
Sir Charles Dilke’s work must be the classical work on its subject, 
the work to which all must come whose business lies in this broad 
political region. Its conclusions, its conceptions on matters of 
opinion, may be, and will be, controverted ; its forecasts, as time 
goes on, may or may not be borne out by events ; but with what- 
ever eyes our children may look back upon the closing years of 
this century and upon the problems which will then have received 
their solution, our own political generation will find its difficulties, 
its achievements, nowhere more intelligently studied, more faith- 
fully recorded, than in the work before us. 
Sir Charles Dilke has explained in his preface that, ten years 
after the publication of his early book of travel, “Greater Britain,” 





























































he endeavoured to bring those volumes up to date by the insertion 
of footnotes and of two new chapters, written after a second 
voyage round the globe. The attempt, however, was not, in the 
opinion of the author, a successful one, since nothing less than an 
entire re-casting of the work could have brought it abreast of the 
time. Two more journeys half round the world have not inclined 
the traveller to put new wine into his old bottles ; he has preferred 
to undertake an entirely new work, dealing with the parts of the 
Empire from the point of view, not of descriptive sight-seeing, 
but of political and social observation and comparison. The 
present treatise is occupied in a special degree with the relations 
of the English-speaking countries to one another, and with the 
comparative politics of the lands under British government. An 
author who has twice been round the world, and who has subse- 
quently made two journeys half round it, is hardly to be described 
as an arm-chair student. Sir Charles Dilke, however, in a passing 
remark on the sources of his material, indicates, as might be ex- 
pected, that what the eye can see for itself is after all a trifling 
part of what must enter the chambers of knowledge in any con- 
siderable investigation. “The material in my own case,” he says, 
“has chiefly been amassed by some industry in reading many 
things that issue from Colonial presses, and discussing the matters 
to which they relate with Colonists of all pursuits.” 

The method followed in the book is one that may be called 
scientific ; and though it leads here and there to a repetition of 
the same facts, it is justified by its results. The self-governing 
Colonies are first taken, Colony by Colony, in the three groups of 
North America, Australasia, and South Africa. India and the 
Crown Colonies are next separately dealt with ; and then follows 
what may be described as the second or generalising part of the 
work, standing to the first something in the relation of ledger to 
cash-book : a discussion on the leading Colonial problems, on 
the future relations of the Mother-Country to the remainder 
of the Empire, and on Imperial Defence. In the sketch 
of Canada, with which the work opens, the author dwells with 
force on the thoroughly French and Catholic character of the 
province of Quebec, and on the extraordinary effects produced by 
a system of real self-government in attaching this non-British 
population to the British Empire. It would be interesting to 
compare the actual state of the province of Quebec with the pre- 
dictions made in both Houses of Parliament during the long 
debates that followed the rebellion of 1837. Certainly the most 
sanguine could hardly have anticipated that in a country where 
the French are in an overwhelming and ever-increasing majority, 
where the French language is used equally with English in the 
Legislature and in all official documents, and where there is 
virtually a Roman Established Church, there should be now 
found the strongest atta¢thment to the British Crown, the most 
determined hostility to ideas of separation, or of union with the 
neighbouring Republic. And if the loyalty of the French province 
of Quebec has now been fairly won by the grant and the exercise 
of its liberties, not less cheering are the results that have 
followed from Canadian Federation and its visible emblem, the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Those who, 
twenty years ago, listened to the eloquent conversation of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, will remember the gleam that used to pass over 
his grave features when he described Canada as a fishing-rod 
held in the air by its thin end ; the thick end—the great North- 
West—ready to snap off at the slightest additional strain, and 
to fall by mere gravitation into the solid mass that lay to its south. 
But the Canadian Pacific Railway has strung together the whole 
with its column of steel, and, substituting for the natural connect- 
ing-line with the South, one of superior convenience and swiftness 
towards the East, has made that union a physical reality which 
was at one time but a creation of law. When it is remembered 
that the representatives of Columbia, on its admission to the 
Dominion in 1871, came to Ottawa after a sea-voyage to San 
Francisco, followed by a weary journey through the United States, 
it will be seen of what import in the future of Canada is the rail- 
way that unites the St. Lawrence with the Pacific coast. 

Australia, as Sir Charles Dilke points out, is the most 
thoroughly British of all the groups of Colonies—in the sense 
that the population is, for all practical purposes, British, and 
British alone. In Canada we conquered a resident French 
population ; in South Africa there is a Dutch majority. 
Australia, the most purely national, is also by far the most 
interesting of our Colonial possessions. Climate, geographical 
and physical conditions, seem likely to produce a far more rapid 
development of new varieties of our old stock than the cold 
North, where the winters are long, and even the summer heat 
encourages no more stimulating occupation than wheat-g owing. 
The parched interior of Australia can, it is believed, bc made 
fertile by water-storage and irrigation. Already in these youngest 
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of human societies Nature seems to be asserting over man some- 
thing of that constraining power with which she moulded the 
earliest civilisations on the Euphrates and the Nile. To founda 
strong central government, to invest it with power upon power, was 
the last thing that would have occurred to the minds of those who 
colonised every part of Australia ; yet in Victoria, the truest and most 
advanced type of Australian state, the central government already 
finds itself compelled to take into its own charge the whole of the 
water-heads ; and if the irrigation of those immeasurable plains 
which stretch across the continent is to be successfully accom- 
plished, it must be by the exertion of a central authority which 
the Pharaohs would not have despised. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the activity of free local institutions need be 
impaired. It will possibly be the destiny of Australia to exhibit, 
in contrast to the individualism of the United States, the co- 
operation of an imposing central power with the most democratic 
local organisations in promoting the happiness and the welfare of 
the community. 


GEORGE THE SECOND. 


A History OF THE Four GeorGES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Vols. Vol. Il. London: Chatto & Windus. 1890. 


MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY'S style is so fluent, and his attitude as a 
chronicler so fair-minded, that we cannot refrain from grumbling 
a little at the concessions which he thinks it necessary to make to 
the general reader. For it is manifestly with the intention of 
deluding that not very worshipful personage into the belief that 
he is reading a novel that Mr. McCarthy condescends to 
prank his chapters with such “lean and flashy” titles as “The 
Banished Prince,” “ A Perilous Victory,” “And when he Falls 
and so forth—artifices scarcely worthy of the Muse of History. 
Evil things and slanderous have been said of this particular 
daughter of Mnemosyne ; she has even been suspected of being 
that very Fiction to which Mr. McCarthy seeks to assimilate her ; 
but at least she has her fitting canonicals, not lightly to be cast 
aside. Surely the gain in audience is scarcely worth the departure 
from that elder and better manner of an argument or summary, 
by which, in the absence of the “ General Index” which we trust 
is coming, the perplexed student may take occasional count of his 
whereabouts, and (as the American tongue has it) “ orient” himself. 
Then again, it is, we assume, for the same reason that Mr. McCarthy 
so sedulously refrains from notes of any kind, or, save in the text, 
from references to authorities. His answer would no doubt be, with 
Cobbett, that the footnote is the mark of the incompetence that 
fails to confine its message in the text, and that the general reader 
(the general reader again !) does not take kindly to notes. Still 
there must be many to whom, as to ourselves, a history without 
notes has the nakedness of a draught-horse without harness ; to 
whom the obligation to take the writer upon trust without the 
production, except casually in the text, of chapter and verse, is a 
thing to be resented ; and to whom an occasional illustration, or 
the amplification of a statement not easily fusible in a rapid style, 
afford pleasant and profitable enlightenment at the page-foot. We 
are willing, however, to regard ourselves in this respect as old- 
fashioned. But upon another point we shall continue to remain 
conservative. Ina book of such importance as the “ History of 
the Four Georges,” it is unquestionablya defect, seeing the subject 
is by no means virgin soil, that the author has disdained, either by 
way of preface or postscript, to give any indication of the exact 
scope and purpose of his work. 

Left, however, to our own ingenuity in this matter, we con- 
clude that it has been Mr. McCarthy’s desire, not so much to 
propound new views, or to produce new material, as to give a 
bright, readable, and not too exhaustive narrative of the life and 
times of the four Georges, the career of the second of whom, 
bating two or three chapters included in the previous volume, is 
contained in that under notice. If this be his intention, he must be 
held to have succeeded. Those who are familiar with Hervey’s 
“ Memoirs,” or Horace Walpole’s “ Letters,” will not, it is true, 
find much that is new to them in Mr. McCarthy’s pages. But 
“wit and fine writing,’ says Mr. Joseph Addison, “doth not 
consist so much in advancing things that are new as in giving 
things that are known an agreeable turn.” Mr. McCarthy is too 
practised a craftsman not to have given this agreeable turn to his 
work. Nothing could be more skilful, even after the “ Heart of 
Midlothian,” than his account of the Porteous Riots ; nothing 
more effective than his new setting of the old story of the “ Forty 
Five,” with its apt quotations from Mr. Swinburne’s “ Jacobite’s 
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Exile,” and Mr. Sala’s too-much-neglected Jastiche of “ Captain 
Dangerous.” Excellent, too, is his little pen-portrait, after 
Hogarth, of that impenitent old rebel, Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, 
with all those characteristic features which the artist’s needle 
immortalised: “the unwieldy trunk, the swollen legs, the horrible, 
cunning, satyr-like face, with its queerly lifted eyebrows, its 
flattened sensual nose, and its enormous mouth,” and “the odd dog- 
matic gesture with which the index finger of the left hand touches 
the thumb of the right,” as he counts over the clans. Mr. McCarthy 
is wrong, however, in thinking that in 1745 Hogarth was already 
the author of “Industry and Idleness,” which was not issued 
until two years later; and he is also in error in saying, as he does 
presently, that Hogarth certainly executed the famous picture 
and famous plate which is known as the “ March to Finchley.” 
That he executed the picture is certain, but it is equally certain 
that the plate—and not unfortunately for its success—was en- 
graved by the gifted but dissipated Irish artist, Luke Sullivan. 
This, however, is a trifling matter which weighs little against the 
skill with which Mr. McCarthy has treated other slides in the 
Georgian magic lantern. He has even succeeded in imparting 
freshness to what Thackeray calls that “wonderful history” ot 
Queen Caroline’s death-bed, with its queer watchers— Hervey, 
with his pale uncanny face, the weary Princesses, the anxious 
cynicism of Walpole, and here, there, and everywhere, the 
burlesque figure of the little Valoroso of a king, alternately bully- 
ing and blubbering, or vapouring to his sleepy audience of his 
ancient bravery at Sluys and Oudenarde. Nor is Mr. McCarthy 
less happy in his account of those extraordinary and shameful 
circumstances with which his Majesty’s contemptible eldest son 
managed to surround the advent “ intoa very disagreeable world” 
of his hapless infant daughter. 

Another excellent chapter is devoted to “Wesley and 
Methodism ;” another, headed “ Rogues and Vagabonds,” 
deals with the famous Licensing Act. Mr. McCarthy’s utter- 
ances on this subject are especially notable, because he 
examines the arguments for and against the censorship of the 
stage (including that famous speech of Lord Chesterfield in 
which he vindicated the House of Lords from any precarious 
dependence upon wit, a sarcasm which Mr. McCarthy is too 
courteous to recall), and he sums up on the whole in its 
favour. He has never heard, he says, of any play worth seeing 
that was lost to the English stage through the censorship of the 
drama, a deliverance which may be set against that expressed 
not long since, in a note to the Reynolds “ Boswell,” by Professor 
Henry Morley, to the effect that “the function of the Lord 
Chamberlain, discreditable in its origin, still contributes to the 
degradation of the stage.” Considering that origin, Mr. 
McCarthy might perhaps have been more explicit. The story of 
the farce of the Go/den Rump is exceedingly obscure, and although 
it may be that Coxe’s account is substantially correct, Mr. 
McCarthy must also be aware that it has been suggested, not 
without some show of probability, that Walpole himself had the 
obnoxious piece written in order to precipitate the legislation into 
which he had been stung by Fielding’s clever satires of “ Pasquin” 
and the “ Historical Register for the Year 1736.” 

Fielding’s name, which Mr. McCarthy does not mention in 
this connection, reminds us to speak of his treatment of literature 
under the monarch who loved neither “boetry” nor “ bainting.” 
It must be confessed that it is somewhat capricious. He mentions 
Defoe, and Gay, of whose masterpiece he talks as the Beggars’ 
Opera, a mistake almost as common as that other which makes 
Farquhar the author of the Beau’s Stratagem. To Pope he 
gives an eloquent and appreciative paragraph, although it is 
sheer extravagance to say that “there is Aardly a line [the italics 
are ours] of “ The Rape of the Lock,” or “ The Dunciad” that has 
not passed into the habitual conversation of our lives.” Of 
Swift, as might be anticipated, he takes a view which is consider- 
ably at variance with that of Thackeray. In this he is by no 
means singular. But in speaking of Stella as Swift’s “ dead wife 
he must be regarded rather as expressing _— opinion than 
as stating an established fact. Many good judges, despite Mr. 
Henry Craik’s elaborate enquiries, are still unconvinced that any 
marriage ever took place. As to Fielding, whose entire literary 
life is comprised in the reign of George II., beyond using Sophia 
Western as an illustration, and referring incidentally to his 
political journalism, Mr. McCarthy says nothing ; nor does he 
even mention Richardson or Smollett—omissions which seem 
odd in a brother novelist, and are not to be explained by 
motives of delicacy, since he devotes unusual space to Sterne’s 
“Tristram Shandy,” which, by its first two volumes only, belongs 
to the last months of George’s reign. We quit Mr. McCarthy’s 


volume with the same mixed feelings which have accompanied us 
throughout. That it is the work of an accomplished and popular 
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man of letters, whose mental attitude is just and moderate, and 
whose power of descriptive narrative is considerable, it is impos- 
sible to deny. But it is equally impossible, looking to his plan 
and its limitations, to describe it as a definitive, or even an 
adequate, history of the reign of the second of the Georges. 





AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 


Tue Eve oF AN Empire's FALL. By Madame Carette (x& Bouvet). 
Authorised translation. London: Dean & Son. 1890. 


THIS is the sort of book about grave events which interests 
the worldly diplomate and the avid journalist rather than the 
graver historian. Public or published documents are sometimes 
used, but in feminine fashion ; and, indeed, one who should go 
for his history to a maid of honour would deserve to be sent 
empty away, with some mischievous quip of esfidglerie like 
Mme. Carette’s pretty practical joke with bogey Bismarck in 
1867, when, as Mile. Bouvet, she led the cotillon at the Tuileries, 
and made him waltz with her. And very well he waltzed, and 
very pleasantly he paid the saucy maiden a well-turned compliment, 
which is doubtless why she still thinks the homebred grisliness 
of his humour nothing but “ the fine point of delicate French wit.” 

If feminine memoirs deal not always with practical politics, 
they often illuminate an episode, as when we get a brief sketch 
of charming Mme. Emile Ollivier’s brief apparition in daring 
“high-necked dresses of white gauze,” with sprigs of heather in 
her fair hair, among the Imperial low-dressed maids of honour at 
Court dinners in the spring days of eventful 1870; or when the 
Empress is shown ominously tearing her train of pale straw- 
coloured Chinese crape covered with white lace, as she goes to 
the declaration of the triumphant f/édisczfe on the 21st of May, 
along the very gallery of the Louvre through which she fled, pale 
and in black, “ with thick veil and travelling cloak,” on the follow- 
ing 4th of September. 

All the runaway flight of the heroic Empress is so well told as 
to be more attractive than many an unreal romance ; but Mme. 
Carette saw it not, and gets it chiefly from Mme. de la Poéze. 
But it was not even she, but Mme. Lebreton, who alone was 
with the fallen lady at the very last, and who, while the Russian 
and Austrian Ambassadors ran off in one direction for a carriage, 
actually haled the Empress the other way into a passing cab. 

The Empress is naturally the principal figure in the greater 
part of a book which is so loyal to her; and her fateful fore- 
bodings almost wail from every page. Mme. Carette says it 
was not “the Empress’s war.” Of course it was not—it was every- 
body’s war ; but there was one little saying of hers on the day 
war was declared—“ We have but one card to play ”—which must 
continue to be food for thought. And all the elements of highest 
tragedy may here be seen hurtling like a phantasma or a hideous 
dream around Napoleon III., long before he tried with innate 
obstinacy at Sedan—as we must now believe he did—for a violent 
end that would not come. 

First and foremost, De Morny was no more. Then Corsican- 
killing and Albanian-killing cousin Pierre has the “ misfortune,” 
on the roth of January, 1870, also to kill young Victor Noir of the 
Communists, as they were to be. That “fatal event” and its 
immediate sequel were imperious causes of the casting of the die 
for a war that might save the dynasty—for the playing of “ our 
one card.” Then the Duke de Montpensier, on the 12th of April, 
kills Don Enrique de Bourbon in a duel, and so puts himself out 
of the running for the Spanish throne, which Napoleon distinctly 
said he would not object to his taking. Then distinguished 
Prévost-Paradol shoots himself in despairing rage at seeming to 
have ratted to the Empire that is making the fatal war. 

And then, to the last moment—aye, and after it—the Emperor 
himself was the only one who believed and shuddered at Colonel 
Stoffel’s Cassandra reports from Berlin. “Ah! no doubt he’s got 
another of that bird of ill omen’s reports !” was the luckless Duke 
de Gramont’s constant sneer when he saw Napoleon gloomy. The 
French Minister at Stuttgart, even after the first disastrous battles, 
sent to the Empress by Mme. Carette a special message that 
“at our very first success” all South Germany would declare 
against Prussia. This was pure dementia, and nothing else. 
Even to this day, in this book and out of it, the French persist 
in seeing in the millions that overwhelmed them nothing 
but “the Prussian troops” and “the Prussian officers.” 
And still Mme. Carette makes it palpable that all was 





blind ineptness and infatuation; and the lying—it is childish 
to put a tooth in it—of the Imperial system was thorough 
throughout everything. In seven different important places of 
this short book Mme. Carette shows it up; and the most glaring 
case is perhaps a barefaced report from the criminally ignorant 
prefect of her own department, the Aisne, telling the Empress, 
when “the Prussians” were coming on through France hand 
over hand, that the citadel guns at Laon “commanded the 
plain,” when she (Mme. Carette) knew very well, and straight- 
way told the Empress so, that these same guns had been long 
rusting dismounted beside their rotting carriages in the grass of 
the fortifications. 

Very little is said of Bazaine; the thorny subject is briefly 
passed over with the lightest touch, and the extraordinary 
Régnier-Bazaine-Bourbaki episode of Metz is made almost more 
mysterious than ever by the mysterious way in which Mme. 
Carette intimates that no one about the then exiled Empress 
knew anything about how it all arose. 

But the Orleanist Trochu is here, with rank injustice, the 
Imperial scapegoat. He is the long-winded, self-seeking, report- 
writing, pamphlet-printing, revolutionary, treason-stained Trochu, 
whom the Empress distrusted, and detested, and shelved ; and 
who—look on the picture of gallant Bismarck and on this—even 
declined to take Mme. Carette’s ope little arm in to 
dinner at Compiégne. In return she says of him (at p. 185) 
what perhaps a woman alone would print. 

Thiers, too, comes in for a back-handed blow, and is accused 
of sending word by the Duchess de Mouchy to the Emperor, a 
fortnight before war was declared, that “war with Prussia had 
been the dream of his life,” and offering his devoted services. 
Napoleon dallied, and Thiers a few days later began to speak 
against war, and so laid the foundations of his subsequent great 
popularity. 

Mme. Carette tells a den t¢rovato story of Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte saying to his brother Pierre, when it was proposed 
he should take refuge in England after all the Victor Noir 
business: “’Twould never do, my dear fellow. If a ‘mis- 
fortune’ were to happen to you here, you see, they’d hang you ; 
and then I should be turned out of my club.” 





STANLEY’S EXPEDITION. 


STANLEY's EMIN PASHA EXPEDITION. By A. J. Wauters. London: 
John C. Nimmo. 1890. 


A CLEAR and connected account of the circumstances which led 
to Emin Pasha’s establishment as Governor of the Equatorial 
Province of Egypt, and of those which subsequently combined to 
shut him out from the civilised world, is soeminent a desideratum 
that, at first sight, M. Wauters’ book appears as a veritable god- 
send. A handy volume, conveying in a concise narrative, free 
from unnecessary technicalities and details, information which 
must at present be sought piecemeal in files of newspapers and 
proceedings of geographical societies, is exactly what is wanted 
just now. M. Wauters does not profess to be an African explorer, 
or to speak with the authority of first-hand experience; but a 
digest of the results of exploration, such as is here offered, has, if 
carefully and conscientiously done, a distinct and undeniable 
value of its own. 

This consideration adds to the regret with which, after a 
careful examination, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
M. Wauters’ book by no means comes up to this standard. He 
has not been fortunate in his translator—whose English is 
occasionally of a curious type, as evinced in the “ gently 
heaving soil” of the idyllic Paradise which the enthusiastic 
Dr. Schweinfurth discovered in the Monbuttu country. But 
this, after all, is comparatively a minor matter. Somewhat more 
serious are the evidences of haste afforded by such slips as 
“Victoria Falls” for “Stanley Falls” on p. 125, and various 
numerical statements which are very hard to account for. The 
area of Stanley Pool is given on p. 188 as “about nine square 
miles,” whereas, in reality, it is about 200, or, according to Mr. 
Stanley, even more. On the other hand, the width of the Congo 
is decidedly exaggerated on p. 211, where we read, “between the 
points of confluence of the Mongalla and the Itimbiri it is over 
twenty miles, about the width of the Straits of Dover.” It is true 
that the Congo attains its maximum width (except, of course, in 
the Pool, and the estuary) between the points named, but no- 
where does that width, including the islands, exceed ¢ev miles ; 
and this estimate we believe to be a liberal one. 
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But we are sorry to find that the value of the work is even 
more seriously impaired than by mere carelessness of statement. 
It is evident, on the most cursory perusal, that M. Wauters holds 
a brief for the Congo State, and is determined to justify that 
institution and all its ways to the very uttermost—no matter to 
whose detriment. This is not the place to discuss how far the 
“ Etat Indépendant” has realised, or failed to realise, the noble 
ideal of its founder ; but we cannot in ~»mmon justice overlook 
such statements as that on p. 141, where, in order to excuse— 
as we have good grounds for saying—the action, or want of action, 
of the Congo State Government, he casts an undeserved slur on 
the memory of one of the noblest of Englishmen. The loss of 
Stanley Falls Station, he says, “ was to be attributed, not so 
much to any positive hostility on the part of the Arabs, as to the 
incapability of the controller of the station, Mr. Deane, an 
Englishman.” It is true that Mr. Stanley, in one of his recent 
letters—we hope, in a passing moment of irritation—has allowed a 
disparaging reference to Mr. Deane’s conduct to escape him ; but 
we think no one whohas read and well weighed the account given 
in Captain Coquilhat’s valuable work (“ Surle Haut Congo ”) will 
concur in such an estimate. 

On page 170, when dwelling on the scarcity of provisions 
between Mpallaballa and Léopoldville, M. Wauters asserts that 
the withdrawal of the natives from the caravan routes is due to the 
outrages and depredations committed by native porters and the 
soldiers in the service of the State. This is toa certain extent true ; 
but he has omitted to mention that the state of affairs it is at least 
equally due to the system of reprisals pursued by State officials, 
in burning down whole villages as a punishment for robberies of 
State stores committed on the road. And then we have (p. 171, 
and also 77/ra, p. 207) the remarkable statement that in the places 
where the natives had not already fled, “when the report was 
circulated that the notorious Bula Matari was advancing with 
1,000 men, all armed with guns, the alarm was so great that for a 
week the ordinary market-places were quite deserted ”—the truth 
being that the name of “ Bula Matari” is a tower of strength on 
the Congo, and the news that he was really coming back again 
did more than anything to restore the confidence of the natives. 

One cannot help being amused, and also somewhat surprised, 
at the naivefé with which M. Wauters, after declaring (on p. 197) 
that “thus far, then, as regarded the vessels that had been 
promised by the State, all was satisfactory,” prints (on p. 200) 
Stanley’s assertion that “I had not anticipated the 
absence of steamers and boats.” It is also interesting to com- 
pare Mr. Stanley’s account of his difference of opinion with Mr. 
Billington, in the matter of the //enry Reed, with that of Mr. 
Wauters—which, we need scarcely say, redounds greatly to the 
glory of the State officials in general and Captain Liebrechts in 
particular, 

While mentioning Mr. Stanley’s letters, we may as well 
observe that the translator appears to have performed a work of 
supererogation with regard to most of them. They (as well as 
a quotation from Sir Samuel Baker's “Albert Nyanza,” which 
appears on pages 5—7), have been translated into French for the 
original work (or the articles in the Afouvement Géographigue, 
whence it was compiled), and laboriously translated back again : 
hence the differences revealed by a comparison of M. Wauters’ 
text with that reproduced from the columns of the daily papers, 
in Mr. J. Scott Keltie’s handy little volume. The later quotations, 
however, appear to be taken directly from the original. 

We have no space to quote in detail all the inmaccuracies—to 
give them no worse name—which may be detected by a careful 
perusal of the volume before us. The imputations on Major 
Barttelot’s capactiy and conduct contained in chapter xvi. are, 
we believe, entirely unfounded ; and the difficulties with which 
that unfortunate officer had to contend scarcely receive adequate 
recognition. We observe a misstatement on p. 300, which 
must be due to carelessness—Mr. Jameson did not “ die without 
being able to make the Europeans at the station understand what 
had been the object of his coming.” On the contrary, by a heroic 
effort he conquered his weakness so far as to tell Mr. Ward—in 
whose arms he died—what had happened at the camp. 

It is perhaps only to be expected that M. Wauters’ descrip- 
tion of the Congo State and its territories should be deeply tinged 
with rose-colour. He exaggerates both the number of posts 
occupied by the State, and the progress made in them. The 
description of Léopoldville on p. 194 is perhaps only slightly 
touched up; but what are we to say of the “tier upon tier of 
buildings constructed of kiln-burned bricks ” (p. 221) seen by Mr. 
Stanley on his arrival at Bangala in 1887, when we have it on 
unimpeachable authority that, at this very time, there was ome 
brick house in the settlement, and that barely finished! But it 
would be an endless task to enumerate all such points in 





detail. We must refer to the work itself for proof that we have 
not been captious or reckless in our strictures. 

The book is prettily got up, and illustrated with views of 
scenery—some of which are old familiar friends, duly acknow- 
ledged, others probably new—and portraits, seemingly engraved 
from photographs, though it is not stated whence they are derived, 
of Mr. Stanley, Emin Pasha, Lupton Bey, and Dr. Junker. 


A SEA STORY. 


By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘‘ The Frozen 
Three vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 1890. 


HARDLY any English novelist has justified his vocation in the 
present day more thoroughly than Mr. Clark Russell. It is now, 
if we mistake not, a dozen years since he began to delight this 
generation with his tales of the sea, and from the appearance of 
his first book down to the present moment there is no lover of the 
ocean amongst us who has not looked forward with eager antici- 
pation to the appearance of another novel from his pen. Seldom 
have these anticipations. been disappointed. Of late, indeed, 
there have been signs of growing power on the part of the 
novelist ; his descriptions of life on board ship, and of all the 
varied and wonderful phenomena of the ocean, with its calms and 
its storms, its tragedies and its mysteries, have continued to be as 
vivid as of yore. But Mr. Clark Russell has at the same time 
shown an increasing knowledge of character, and a power to 
handle themes which were far above his grasp when he began 
his career as the successor of Captain Marryat. Such stories as 
his “Frozen Pirate,” and that in which he presented the old 
legend of the Flying Dutchman under a new aspect, would have 
been remarkable even if they had contained nothing of Mr. 
Russell’s knowledge of the sea and power of describing ocean 
life. It is with extreme regret, therefore, that we find ourselves 
compelled to find fault with some things in “ An Ocean Tragedy.” 
It is true that the book is distinguished by most of those good 
qualities which have earned for Mr. Russell’s stories their well- 
deserved popularity. All the minute details of life on board a 
dainty pleasure-yacht in the days before steam had become 
almost universal, are painted for us in such a way that we can 
realise them for ourselves. All the phenomena of a voyage in the 
Southern Atlantic are described with a vividness that leaves 
nothing to be desired ; whilst the sailors, who are the objects of 
Mr. Russell’s most loving care, live and move before us not as 
phantoms, but as real creatures. As a story, too, tle book is so 
interesting that when the reader has once taken it up he hardly 
cares to lay it down until he has reached the end. It is from no 
lack of skill, therefore, on the author’s part that this particular 
story of his fails to leave behind it the pleasant impression for 
which we have so often been indebted to Mr. Russell in the 
past. The failure is due simply to the fact that the author 
has been unfortunate in his choice of a theme. A guilty wife 
flying with her lover from a husband who is more than half 
mad, and who is in hot pursuit, intent upon vengeance, 
is not a pleasant subject for a story, whether of the 
sea or of the land; nor can it be said that it is made 
the less unpleasant by the manner in which Mr. Russell 
handles it. There is plenty of excitement in the tale of the 
pursuit, but the vengeance taken by the husband is not only 
melodramatic in its character, but is distinctly repugnant to 
English sentiment. Mr. Russell, it is true, fixes the date of his 
story some fifty years back, when public opinion on the subject 
of duelling in this country had not advanced to the point which 
it has now reached ; but it may be doubted whether, even fifty 
years ago, a duel like that which is fought on the deck of the 
Bride between the owner of the vessel and the captured lover of 
his wife, would not have been regarded as something very like a 
murder. Nor can we approve of Mr. Russell’s elaborate 
descriptions of the various forms of delusion from which the in- 
jured husband suffered. These grave faults, however, hardly 
detract from the interest of the story—do not detract at all, indeed, 
from the fascination of those parts of it which deal with sea life, 
with shipwreck, and with the wonders revealed by the upheaval of 
a volcanic mountain in mid-ocean. In touching on these topics 
Mr. Russell is just as happy as ever, and we can only hope that 
in his next story he will be successful in avoiding those subjects 
of madness and adultery which he can well afford to leave to less 


AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. 
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able and less agreeable writers. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


THE magazines for February contain more than the usual propor- 
tion of articles of interest. The Contemporary is a particularly 
good number ; Sir Gavan Duffy’s article on Australian Federa- 
tion puts the views of that veteran statesman, with which the 
readers of THE SPEAKER have already been made acquainted, 
with force and clearness. Archdeacon Farrar discourses on 
Bishop Lightfoot with sympathetic insight and familiarity. 
The examiners in the School of Modern History at Oxford 
arise in their wrath to vindicate themselves against the 
charges of Professor Thorold Rogers. The literary element 
in the review is supplied by Mr. J. M. Barrie, who criticises 
Mr. Baring Gould as a novelist, and detects in him that want 
of sympathy which must always be fatal to real success in 
the art of fiction. One of the most interesting papers in any of 
the magazines of the present month is the account given by a 
contributor to the Contemporary of a voyage with General Gordon 
in the spring of 1882. There is nothing new in the touching narrative 
of the great soldier’s trip in a 300-ton vessel from the Mauritius 
to the Cape ; but we are afforded once more a glimpse of the 
strength and the weakness of the hero’s character, witness again 
his beautiful courtesy to women, his tender love for children ; 
and smaller mortals than General Gordon will doubtless derive 
comfort from the fact that even his heroic courage was not proof 
against the miseries of sea-sickness. Mr. Frank Hill contributes an 
excellent article on “ The Future of English Monarchy,” a subject 
which in a different form engages the attention of Mr. Saintsbury 
in the New Review. Mr. Hilland Mr. Saintsbury are distinguished 
ornaments of English journalism, the one using his pen on the 
Liberal and the other on the Conservative side. It is some- 
what curious to observe that Mr. Saintsbury, the Conservative 
writer, is distinctly more pessimistic in his view of the future 
of the monarchy than Mr. Hill. Mr. Haldane’s contribution 
to the Contemporary on the subject of the Eight Hours Bill 
has special value, because it appraises at its true worth that 
movement in favour of a modified State Socialism, the importance 
and extent of which are so curiously exaggerated by its enthu- 
siastic advocates. No one can wish to disparage the able and 
ardent young men who have recently given their ideas to the 
world in the Fabian Essays, but it is curious that these gentlemen 
are labouring under the delusion that they are now a great factor 
in English political life. In certain little coteries in London 
they are doubtless taken at their own valuation, but provincial 
— knows them not, and Mr. Haldane fairly emphasises 
the fact. 

The Nineteenth Century is solid and substantial this month, 
but contains nothing particularly brilliant. We have referred 
elsewhere to Professor Huxley’s criticism of Henry George’s 
theories. Mr. Fraser Rae tells us much that is new and 
interesting even about so well-worn a theme as gambling at 
Monte Carlo. A word of praise is due to Mr. Henry Blackburn 
for his article upon the illustration of books and newspapers, and 
the attention of the reader ought to be drawn to his account (not 
original) of the transmission of plans, and even drawings, by 
electric telegraph. The writer who signs himself E. B. Lanin 
contributes the only noticeable article to this month’s Fortnight/y, 
for there is nothing deserving of special attention in Mr. Mallock’s 
crude attack on Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Lanin depicts the realities 
of Russian life, and sets them before us in a very sombre light. 
It is evident, however, that he writes from a profound knowledge 
of the country. 

Macmillan’s is particularly bright, and has suffused over it a 
fine spirit of culture and literary taste, which is too often wanting 
nowadays in our magazine literature. Mr. Birrell writes charm- 
ingly on the new “Chesterfield Letters,” and Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
contributes two sonnets on Browning, which form a welcome con- 
trast to most of the poetic effusions evoked by the death of the 
author of “ Sordello.” There are besides, in addition to a con- 
tinuation of Mrs. Oliphant’s tale, two short stories which are 
particularly pleasant. The growl of the dyspeptic author of the 
article on “ Oxford, Democratic and Popular,” is dealt with on 
another page of THE SPEAKER. 


The New Review is in many respects admirable. We cannot 


say much, it is true, for Mr. George Wyndham’s feeble and flatu- 
lent article on the Irish question ; but in addition to Mr. Saints- 





bury’s “Thoughts on Republics,” to which we have already 
referred, the New Review contains several notable contributions. 
Among these Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s essay on “The Deterioration 
in English Society,” and the very interesting sketch of Mr. Parnell, 
deserve a special word. Mr. Aidé is pained by the ostentatious 
extravagance and vulgarity of society nowadays, and raises his 
voice in loud protest against that worship of wealth which is all 
but universal in the West End of London. With every word that 
Mr. Aidé says upon the subject we agree, yet it is impossible 
to avoid the reflection that long before Mr. Aidé was born 
other writers were raising the same protest against the in- 


creasing extravagance and self-indulgence of the age. Words- 
worth’s sonnet says everything that can be said upon the 
well-worn topic ; he too, like Mr. Aidé, as he advanced in life, 


saw that society was becoming more luxurious, more ostenta- 
tious, more vulgar, and sighed for a return to the good 
old days of “plain living and high thinking.” It is just 
possible that both in Mr. Aidé’s case and in Wordsworth’s, 
part at least of the change which they deplore may be at- 
tributed to the fact that they themselves moved in later life 
in a somewhat different sphere from that with which they were 
acquainted in their youth, The anonymous writer who gives us a 
sketch of Mr. Parnell has written a paper which deserves to be 
cited, especially in view of the present circumstances. He does 
full justice to Mr. Parnell’s loyalty to his followers, to the extra- 
ordinary self-restraint of the man, to his hatred of anything in the 
nature of hypocrisy, his absolute freedom from those petty vices 
of spitefulness and malignity which are too common in public 
life. The concluding article in the New Review, a causerie by 
Mr. L. F. Austin, is very brightly written, and shows both good 
literary judgment and remarkable quickness of perception. 

The Cornhill gives us, as usual, in addition to a liberal instal- 
ment of Mr. Payn’s novel, “The Burnt Million,” a selection of 
bright little papers and short stories. “ Joanna’s Bracelet” is ex- 
cellent ; so also is the paper called “ Afterthoughts ;” whilst the 
essay on “ Grangerising” not only calls attention to a mode of 
occupation not now so common as it was in the past generation, 
but gives a literary flavour to the Cornhill. 

The best thing in Longman’s Magazine is Miss Ingelow’s con- 
tinuation of the “ History of an Infancy,” a wonderfully vivid 
sketch of the early years of the distinguished poet herself. An 
article on “ Hosts and Guests,” treating of the etiquette of visiting 
in country houses, shows us how etiquette books might be written 
but are not. Mr. Andrew Lang is as discursive and delightful as 
usual “At the Sign of the Ship.” 

Murray's Magazine is ma ol heavy ; it is true that Dr. Smiles 
gives us a pleasant réchauffé of the old stories regarding authors 
and publishers, brightened by some new anecdotes and experi- 
ences of his own, and that Count Gleichen contributes a remark- 
ably amusing paper entitled “Twelve Hours in New York,” from 
which we gather that the Count is no exception to the rest of 
mankind, but finds a flying visit to a great city which he 
has never seen before, and in which he knows not a human 
being, anything but an agreeable experience. Apart from these 
papers, however, the contents of M/urray are solid rather 
than entertaining. We observe, by the way, that the editor, in 
his “Notes of the Month,” is good enough to pass summary 
judgment upon THE SPEAKER on the strength of the fact that a 
corrected proof-slip containing a Greek quotation went astray on 
the eve of the publication of the first number of this journal. If 
this is really the measure of the editor’s capacity as a critic, he 
would do well to give up literature and take to proof-reading as 
an occupation. 

Harper's and the Century are, as usual, admirably illustrated, 
whilst there is at least one notable article in the latter—-the ac- 
count by an eye-witness of the pursuit and capture of Jefferson 
Davis. Harper's has, moreover, an article on the British Army, 
from the pen of Lord Wolseley ; but, apart from this, it contains 
little to interest the English reader. Lippincott’s, on the other 
hand, though it cannot boast of illustrations, is excellent from the 
literary point of view. It contains a complete novelette by Mr. 
Conan Doyle, entitled “The Sign of the Four,” which is quite 
equal in mystery and fascination to any shilling shocker recently 
published ; whilst there are, in addition, contributions by Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne, Mr. Francis Galton, and other well-known 
writers. Though the magazine bears an American name, it is 
essentially English in its literary style and character. 

St. Nicholas is still, as of old, a perpetual joy for the children. 
Mark Twain is one of the contributors to the current number, and 
affords proof of the fact that he can still be genuinely humorous : 
whilst there is a well-illustrated account of the great storm of 
Samoa twelve months ago, from the pen of an eye-witness, which 
everybody, young and old, will enjoy reading. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
a oo 

It is nearly sixty years since the first of the ‘“‘ Railways of America” was 
constructed, and yet the engineer who drove the pioneer locomotive on 
the first journey ever made by rail in the United States, in 1831, still 
lives, a hale and hearty old man, near New York. The earlier locomotives 
of the New World were modelled after Stephenson’s ‘‘ Rocket ;” they 
weighed between five and six tons, and people could scarcely believe the 
testimony of their own eyes when they saw them start off drawing a 
burden of forty tons. Now, the ‘‘ Consolidation ” locomotive weighs hitty 
tons, and is able to pull across the continent upwards of two thousand 
four hundred tons. It appears that there are at the present time one 
hundred and fifty thousand miles of railway in the United States ; two 
millions of people find employment in constructing, equipping, and 
working the trains; whilst the bridges which occur on the different 
lines are so numerous that if they were placed end to end they would 
span the distance from New York to Liverpool. In this handsome and 
extremely well illustrated volume of four hundred and fifty pages—written 
for the most part by civil engineers and railway directors, and superin- 
tendents, post-office authorities, and responsible statisticians—almost every 
phase of railway enterprise and activity in America, or more strictly 
speaking, in the United States, is passed in rapid and clear review. The 
building of a railway out West is described, ‘the everyday life of railroad 
men is discussed, the mysteries of railway management—or mismanagement 
as the case may be—are explained. The size and splendour of American 
locomotives and cars are duly extolled, and the almighty dollar naturally 
comes prominently to the front in the chapters entitled ‘* How to Feed 
a Railway,” and ‘* The Railway in its Business Relations.” It is somewhat 
amusing to find one of the writers of this book calmly asserting that the 
railways of America have already nearly ‘‘abolished” landlordism 
in Ireland, and that they are go'ng to extend their operations in 
this direction not merely to England but to the whole of Europe. 
** So long as Europe is dependent for food upon its own fields, the owner of 
those fields could fix his own rental; with the wealth of the landlord his 
political power will pass away.” The government of European countries, 
it is claimed, will pass into similar hands as those which govern America 
to-day—the territorial democracy, the owners of small farms, manu- 
facturers and merchants; but how to deal with the land-grabbers and 
the railway rings is a problem which is not discussed. In point of 
style the book is very unequally written, and some of the chapters are 
rather superficial; but, on the whole, it gives an attractive picture 
of railway enterprise and achievement in every part of the United States. 
Dr. Murray Moore, in a volume of two hundred and fifty pages, 
attempts to describe ‘‘ New Zealand” in the interests of the emigrant, 
invalid, and tourist. Emigrants will find a good many useful hints 
scattered up and down these pages, and tourists might certainly do worse 
than dip into the book ; but its chief value consists in the explicit direc- 
tions which it gives to the invalid ordered South. We are half inclined 
to think, indeed, that the title is somewhat too ambitious, for there 
are plenty of books already in existence which describe the growth 
of the Colony, its productions and industries, public works and institutions, 
natural wonders and social life. Dr. Moore, however, has something 
distinctive and fresh to say, for he has spent nine years in professional 
work in Auckland, and has made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
characteristics of New Zealand as a health-resort. 
inhabited country in the world possesses mineral waters of greater 
medicinal value than New Zealand, and hegivesadetailed account of the thera- 
peutic properties of its chief thermal springs. As nolessthan seventy-three 
of these springs have already been analysed, it certainly seems important 
that English medical men who often vaguely recommend their patients to 
try New Zealand should possess explicit information as to their properties 
such as is supplied for the first time in these chapters. English 
physicians have not yet given sufficient attention to the differences of 
climate between Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, or between 
the different districts in the last-named colony. In order to assist 
the ‘‘valetudinarian and his advisers,” Dr. Moore describes the 
characteristics of the four climatic zones of New Zealand, and 

indicates the locality most suited to each class of patients. 
The object of ‘* A Century of American Literature” is to illustrate the 
intellectual growth of the nation from Benjamin Franklin to the ‘* brilliant 
oup of contemporary authors, of whom Mr. Lowell is the unquestioned 
Feader.” The book is intended as a companion to all existing histories of 
American literature, and the compiler has sought by these extracts to 
give a definite conception of each author’s method and style. Mr. 
Iiuntington Smith, we are glad to find, has the grace to admit that 
**when tested by the world’s standard of excellence,” the great majority 
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of the authors America has thus far produced ‘‘ fall somewhat below the 
level of immortal renown.” He flatters his fellow-countrymen by 
describing them as the “heirs of all the ages with the spoils of civilisa- 
tion at their feet,” and he timidly advances the proposition that a little 
humility in the things of the mind may not be an unprofitable contrast 
with the national pride in material progress ; but then ‘‘seven centuries 

assed over Rome before her genius ripened into eternal song,” etc., etc. 
Truth compels us to say that at least fifty of the hundred American 
authors here quoted are not in the running for any sort of renown, 
immortal or otherwise, on this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think that this is a good illustration of the truth of the saying 
that the half is better than the whole. ‘* Your American Eagle is very 
well,” said Mr. Emerson on one occasion, ‘* but beware of the American 
peacock.” Unfortunately, the latter bird flaunts his gaudy feathers all 
too freely in a ‘* Century of American Literature.” 

At the meetings of the British Medical Association in 1880 Dr. 
Ilumphry, who was president that year, drew the attention of the 
assembly to the advantages likely to accrue to science by the collective 
research of medical men. As a result of this suggestion, it was 
determined to consider the subject of longevity, and in due time nearly 
nine hundred professional returns on ‘** Old Age” were received and 
tabulated. The remarkable facts and statistics thus brought to light were 
afterwards published in the British Medical Journal, and they now appear 
in this volume, with comments professional and popular, and a general 
review on the whole subject. Dr. Humphry has devoted special attention 
to the conditions favourable to the attainment of old age, and is a recognised 
authority on the peculiar maladies to which it is liable. He gives the 
results of information received from his colleagues concerning nearly 
nine hundred persons who attained the age of eighty years or upwards ; 
in this venerable company particulars are given respecting no 
less than seventy-four centenarians. It has been calculated from the 
reports of the Registrar-General that there is about one centenarian 
to every one hundred and twenty-seven thousand of the population. 
More women than men attain to the age of a hundred. Evidently 
matrimony is no hindrance to longevity, since the majority of them 
were married, and quite a respectable proportion before they were 
twenty. The frontispiece of the volume is a photograph of Benjamin 
Atkins and his wife, each aged a hundred and one, and yet, as they sit 
together at their cottage door, neither of them looks more than four-score. 
The book is, of course, chiefly valuable to medical men, but other people 
will find not a little in its well-written pages that is interesting. 

Canon Diggle’s ‘* Lancashire Life of Bishop Fraser,” although only 
published at the end of November, has already attained to the dignity of 
a fourth edition. The book is written from the standpoint of intimate 
acquaintance, and it throws much fresh light on the fifteen busy years of 
Dr. Fraser’s memorable episcopate. ‘‘I desire,” said he, in his first 
sermon in Manchester, ‘‘to be a Bishop in the old Pauline, and 
not in the Pontifical, sense—a true servant of the Son of God.” 
How well he fulfilled this aspiration these pages artlessly reveal ; 
indeed, no aspect of the Bishop’s busy and beneficial life appears to 
have been overlooked by Canon Diggle. The chief fault of the book is 
its inordinate length, and this defect is brought into greater prominence 
by the author’s avowed intention to supplement, and not to rival, the 
slight but admirable biography which Mr. Hughes wrote some three 
years ago—a volume, by the way, which in bulk was scarcely more than 
a third of the size of Canon Diggle’s work. The additional space 
is filled for the most part with letters, reminiscences, and anecdotes 
which the scale of Mr. Hughes’ book rendered it impossible to 
include; and a very attractive and impressive picture is accond- 
ingly given of Dr. Fraser both in his intercourse with the classes 
and the masses of Lancashire. Due stress is placed by Canon 
Diggle on the great part which the ‘‘ Bishop of all Denominations ” took 
in every movement which seemed likely in the least degree to better and 
brighten the lives of the people of the vast and toil-worn community in 
and around Manchester. These pages reveal Dr. Fraser as the least 
priestly Churchman of modern times, and yet as the one above all others 
who won without seeking and without timeserving the enthusiastic love 
and devotion of men of all temperaments and every shade of religious 
conviction. Perhaps the secret of such power js at least partially revealed 
when it is remembered that courage and simplicity, kindliness and 
commonsense, blended with singular charm in the character and career of 
James Fraser. 
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